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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
In reply to laquiries, we would say that the FARMER 
be sent to all subscribers until a discontinuance fs 
ordered. The date to which payment is made ia given 
ch paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
imeelf the time when his subscription ends. 


wil 


on « 
for 
We would also state that our lowest and only terme are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terma, 
We have fixed our rates as low as the thmes will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


ay Sce Third Page for Terms, &o..69 

Subscri>-rs will observe the date on the label« 
with which thelr papers are addressed. The date is the 
tinw to whieh the subseription is paid. When s new 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt tn 
fall for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subseerfbers noticing any error in their dates will 
notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
corrected when pointed out soon after thor 


vocurrence. 
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Editorial. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTE AT STUR- 
BRIDGE. 
New 
Crops. 


in England---Forage 
it increased attention is being given to 
the cultivation of Indian corn in New Eng- 
lan i was made quite manifest by the tone of 
the discussion at the meeting of the Worcester 
th Agricultural Society, held at the town 
1 Sturbridge, Wednesday, March 19. 
» meeting was called to order at half 
by S. N. Gleason, Esq., President of 
who was elected Chairman for the 
In 
the 


corn culture in Massachu- 


ce1ety, 
with Geo. M. Whitaker, Secretary. 
ng the subject for discussion, 
man said that 
had gradually grown in popularity since 
.ctmert of State laws for the regulation 
commercial 


manutacture and sale of 


izers. He had formerly known some- 

« of the disappointment attending the use 
f guano and phosphates, and had been dis- 
| to pass them by, but since the introduc- 
of the Stockbridge manures, he had, with 
1any others, become more hopeful. His ex- 
corn had been such as 
His success had 


nce with them for 
warrant a further trial. 
not always been uniform, probably owing to 
errors of some kind in the application. Two 
years ago he harvested as good a crop as he 
had ever grown, and at a comparatively small 


expense. Last year, he attempted to grow a 


crop with a light coat of barn manure and one- 
half the regular formula, but the experiment 
was a failure, as the crop was not more than 
two-thirds as heavy as on the previous year, 
while the weeds—probably from the seed in 
the manure—were very troublesome. 

He then called upon Mr. Nath’l Upham, of 
Sturbridge, delegate to the State Joard, who 
gave his experience with one of the leading 
superphosphates, and Stockbridge manures, 
claiming that, while the former had helped him 
in starting a crop early in the spring, yet it 
had failed to carry it through the season. The 
latter seems more like ordinary farm manure 
in its effects upon the crop. His first experi- 
ments with Stockbridge manures applied in 
the 
an improper application. 


hill had proved partial failures owing to 
It 


with care, or the seed will be destroyed. 


must be used 
Is 
intending to experiment further the coming 
season, 

Mr. Jones, 


whet 


of Warren, said that, if asked 
her corn growing in Ne 

yesandno. West- 
his town at 


while he values 


itable, he should re ply both 


ern corn can now be t in 
forty-eight cents per bushel 
wn 


that raised on his o farm at sixty cents. 


The crop pays him, 


| when considered only as 


& preparatory crop to precede grass, even 
when grown largely by hand labor and with 
large applications of stable manure applied 


ist and in the hill. The showing 
sheet will depend much upon 
I book-keeping. llis was a 
dairy farm, and he needed men to help milk 
of the cows morning and 
let 
luring the middle of the day or find some- 
He 
grow corn even, if the cost on paper 
The 


Stockbridge formulas had helped him, by en- 


care 


either his men remain 


or them to do. believed he could 

ford te 
was more than the price in market. 
abling him to grow corn on land distant from 
the 


tivating. 


barnyard, but which he was desirous of cul- 
He had been opposed to all pur- 
chased fertilizers until he tried the Stock- 
bridge manures, now he feels sure of a crop 
in favorable seasons. He preferred to use 
commercial manures alone in preference to 
mixing with barn manure. He believed that 
Mr. Gleason’s failure was caused by applying 
too little plant food. Had he applied fifty, in- 
stead of fifteen, loads of manure to the acre, 
or had he spread on a full formula, he would 
undoubtedly have harvested a full crop. 

B. J. Stone said he had received little bene- 
fit from concentrated fertilizers upon heavy 
clay land, but on lighter soils he had been able 
to grow corn successfully. 

Mr. Pratt, of Dudley, urged the application 
of liberal quantities of manure of whatever 
kind may be used, as it takes no more labor 
to plough, harrow, plant and cultivate for 
ninety bushels to the acre than for forty bush- 
The increased yield will be I-rgely 
profit. He also spoke in favor of feeding 
whole corn on the cob to working or driving 
horses and to swine. 

Mr. Chandler, of Woodstock, Ct., stated 
that the Farmers’ Club in his town was taking 
measures for determining the relative value of 
corn for hogs, fed in various forms, whole, 
yround, and cooked, and he hoped something 
valuable and decisive would be brought out. 

Z. Baker, Dudley, advocated the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers at home from the resources 
of the farm. Few people, he thought, realize 
how much is wasted by neglect in saving 
leaves, muck, and the wastes from the house 


els. 


and stables. 

Mr. Dwight, of Dudley, advocated growing 
corn instead of purchasing it from the West. 
He had spread from thirty-five to forty two- 
horse-cart loads of good stable manure per 
acre, with a tablespoonful of Bowker’s Hill 
and Drill fertilizer in the hill, and had harvest- 
ed sixty bushels shelled corn per acre. He 
felt sure of fifty bushels every year. It costs 
something to raise corn on the farm, but it 
costs more to raise the money with which to 
purchase it. He was strongly in favor of 
growing everything on the farm that is to be 
consumed on the farm, as hay, corn, rye, oats, 
wheat, potatoes, fruit and vegetables. 

Mr. Wight had found that he could figure 
up the cost of a corn crop pretty high, but 
still he thought it paid him better than if he 
purchased it. 

Mr. Cheever, of the New EnGianp Farm- 
ex, said that he found himself at a disadvan- 
tage on being called upon to speak upon the 
subject of corn growing, as, until the past sea- 
son, he had not grown a hill of corn for the 
grain, for more than twenty years. Corn 
could never be a very profitable crop with 
him, because his sod was unsuitable, yet he 
had decided to raise at least enough for family 
use in future, as the home grown corn is far 
more valuable for table use than the dirty, 


mouldy stuff frequently brought from the 
West. There is much good corn land in New 
England, and the profits to be derived from 
its culture will depend first upon a judicious 
selection of soil. Heavy, cold grass land is 
poorly adapted to this crop, and if money is 
to be made from it, a good, warm, easily 
worked soil must be selected. Then the 
larger the fields, and the longer the furrows, 
the greater will be the profit. It costs too 
much to work acre lots singly; there is too 
much time lost in turning at the corners. 
After selecting warm land and large fields, free 
from stones or other obstructions, the use of 
machinery would be found to diminish the cost 
of culture very materially. The Western 
farmers have an advantage over us in their 
large areas, and the ability to use labor saving 
implements, but their home markets are a 
thousand miles to the east, while the price of 
their grain is governed by the foreign demand 
four thousand miles away. 

The question whether to raise corn or buy it 
is parallel to another, whether to burn the 
wood grown upon the farm or to buy coal 
from the mountains of Pennsylvania, paying 
in each case two bills for transportation, for 
the money must be earned in some way. He 
had, in years past, been in favor of buying 
grain from the West, but with the changed 
conditions, he would now use our own good 
corn land to its fullest capacity first. Corn 
grown on the farm pays no freights or com- 
missions, and he would pay as little toll to the 
miller as possible. It costs most farmers far 
too much to geta little one-horse load of corn 
ground. Feed the horses and pigs with corn 
on the ear, for, all things taken into account, it 
will be better economy. 

Great improvements have been adopted of 
late years in methods of harvesting corn by 
which the value of the fodder is largely re- 
tained. The old custom was to let the crop 
stand in the field thréugh the fall storms till 
the stalks and leavés were almost worthless, 
but now, by cutting up at the roots early in the 
season, and putting it up in stooks, the value 
of the fodder is retained. By referring to 
published statements, he found that many corn 
growers now are content to take the fodder 
from a field of corn for the labor of growing 
it, thus leaving the manure only to be charged 
against the grain. Now, if concentrated fer- 
tilizers can be purchased, warranted to con- 
tain all the plant food required for a hundred 
bushels of corn, for less money than the corn 
will be worth when harvested, the problem of 
growing corn in New England, on good corn 
land, ought not to bea difficult one to solve. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Cheever discussed 
the merits of the soiling system as adapted to 
the wants of such farmers as are complaining 
of poor pastures, short feed, scanty hay mows, 
and hard times generally. 

Between the sessions, the ladies of Stur- 
bridge provided a bountiful dinner of hot 
oysters, coffee, cake, etc., which proved high- 
ly acceptable to the hundred or more attend- 
ants who had driven into the village through 
the sharp morning air. 

Before the adjournment, a vote was taken 
to hold another convention on the last Wednes- 
day in May, old ‘*’lection day,” at some point 
not yet decided upon, though Deacon Dwight, 
of Dudley, extended an invitation to hold the 
meeting in his town. ; 





BEETS FOR SUGAR. 

New Hampshire farmers, living in towns 
near the State line, as well as those on the 
Maine side, are contemplating the culture of 
sugar beets next season, on a somewhat ex- 
tended scale. Agents representing the Maine 
Beet Sugar Company are canvassing among 
the farmers, and offer to furnish the right 
kind of seed at twenty cents per pound to 
those who will contract to sell the beets 
grown at a stipulated rate of $5 per ton of 
2240 pounds, to be paid in cash at time of de- 
livery, on any railroad running into Portland. 
It is claimed that twenty tons of the beets 
may be expected as an average yield peracre, 
with good cultivation, and that the pulp left af- 
ter the juice is expressed should be worth, for 
feeding, as much as the bay from an acre of 
grass. This will cost the farmer about $1.80 
per ton, delivered at his railroad station. 
Fourteen pounds of seed are required per 
acre, costing $2.80. The Maine company 
offer prizes—for the best two acres of beets 
grown for them the coming season, $100; for 
best one acre, $50; second best, $30, and 
third best $20. Doubtless a great many acres 
will be planted this year with beets in Maine 
and eastern New Hampshire, and many far- 
mers will find this a successful experiment, 
but, as it is a new industry among us, more or 
less failure and disappointment will naturally 
We fear the pulp will not prove as 
valuable as food for cows as many expect, on 
account of the difficulty of keeping it sweet 
till wanted for use. If the company could 
dry it, this difficulty might be removed. 


occur. 





THE THOMAS HARROW AS A PUL- 
VERIZER. 

Since publishing the editorial on ‘‘Harrows 
and Harrowing,” in -our issue of March 8, in 
which we stated what seemed the fact to us, 
that the Thomas Harrow is not a pulverizer, 
except for an inch or two, we have received a 
letter from the large nursery firm of T. C. 
Maxwell & Brothers, of Geneva, New York, 
who cultivate a thousand acres of land in that 
vicinity, as follows :— 

Eprror New ENGLAND FARMER. 

Dear Sir :—We have read your excellent article 
on ‘‘Harrows and Harrowing” with much interest, 
but are obliged to take exception to your remarks 
on the Thomas smoothing Harrow as a pulverizer, 
for we have used it for several years on our clay 
land and have found it a most excellent pulverizer, 
the best, where properly weighted, we have ever 
used. The Thomas Harrow reduces the ground 
into the finest possible condition and works it 
deeper, with the same strain on the team, than any 
Harrow we have ever seen or used. Very Truly, 

T. C. Maxwetu & Bros. 

We publish the foregoing correspondence 
in justice to all concerned, and would say we 
have no doubt that the seventy-two steel teeth 
of the Thomas Harrow will do excellent work 
as pulverizers, even better work on some soils 
than the twelve cutting wheels of the disc 
harrows. 





A Fat Woopcnuck ty Marcu.—Mr. E. 
W. Lathe, Charlton City, Worcester County, 
reports woodchucks leaving their winter quar- 
ters this season as early as the 14th of March. 
One taken on that day upon his farm was 
apparently as full of fat as though it had but 
just come from a clover pasture. Wood- 
chucks seem to draw very lightly upon their 
stores of carbon while hybernating, and well 
they may if they must wake from their slum- 
bers so many weeks before vegetation starts. 
We have heard before of very fat woodchucks 
in the early spring, while those taken the last 
of April or early in May, are often quite thin. 
This is a good subject for our country boys 
to investigate. 





In vue Frecp AGam.—Our old genial 
friend, Lewis B. Hibbard, at one time editor 
of the late Vermont Farmer, writes us that 
he is about entering the editorial field again, 
in connection with the Rutland Herald and 
Globe, which will hereafter have an agricul- 
tural department. Shall be glad to exchange 
courtesies with brother Hibbard, and wish 
him success in his new effort. 





Tuose Missing Numpers.—Through the 





ceived, and our file is now complete. Friends 


kindness of friends, the missing numbers of 
the Farmer recently asked for, have been re- 











© 


who have responded, will please accept our 
thanks, and remember to call upon us for any 
similar favor. A. W. ©. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE Horse's Foor, and Howto Shoe it, by J. R. 
sole. 

Some books we glance at, some we examine, 
while others we read. The above little volume of 
Mr. Cole’s belongs to the latter class. It is truly a 
book for every horse owner. A horse without sound 
feet is no horse at all. A horse is one thing, a crip- 
ple is quite another. The one will serve you, the 
other becomes your patient. The wild horse, free 
to roam at will, unfettered and unshod, is seldom 
or never crippled, but the artificial foot of the do- 
mesticated horse is a frequent source of trouble. 
If a horse goes lame, the owner will charge it to 
bad shoeing, if possible, while the blacksmith may 
be no more at fault than the owner himself. It is 
claimed that farmers need a better education than 
any other class, because they are called upon to 
act in so many widely different capacities. How- 
ever this may be, every farmer, in common with 
other horse owners, should understand something 
of the nature of the animal he drives. He should 
know enough of the anatomy and 
the horse to be able to keep him in a healthy con- 
dition in every respect, and although it may not 
always be necessary to acquire so thorough a fa- 
miliarity with the shoer’s trade as to be able to 
shoe one’s own horses, under ordinary circum- 
stances, yet he should know enough to be able to 
correctly judge of the work of his blacksmith, and 
he should also know enough to not injure his horse 
by improper treatment at home or by injudicious 
orders to his blacksmith. We have often heard 
the remark that more horses are injured by bad 
shoeing than in any other one way, but we are in- 
clined to lay the blame quite as much on the horse 
owner as on the blacksmith. The smith aims to 
please, for he knows that his custom will depend 
largely upon the favor with which his work is 
received ; so if a man insists that bis horse shall 
be shod in a certain way, the smith is tempted to 
please him, even when he is sure there is a better 
way. Mr. Cole’s book is intended not only to aid 
the blacksmith, but to teach every horse owner the 
nature of the horse’s foot; how it is constructed, 
and what all the different parts are for. It has 
forty-three illustrations of feet and shoes, and ex- 
plains, in a clear manner, all the peculiar condi- 
tions attending the diseases of the feet and bones 
of the legs below the hock. He shows the effect of 
standing upon floors that are either filthy or ex- 
cessively dry and hard; of allowing horses to wear 
shoes that have been on too long a time, or which 
have become worn to an uneven thickness; treats 
of the proper inclination of the pastern, and how to 
retain it in position; of the uses of the frog and its 
treatment, and indeed, of the whole foot in all its 
parts. It describes the causes of thrush, founder, 
grease, contracted hoofs, corns, quarter cracks, and 
spavins, with such methods of treating these dis- 
eases as proper!y comes within the jurisdiction of 
the blacksmith, or the horse owner himself. He 
also quotes liberally from some of the highest 
authorities in horse shocing and veterinary science, 
Lafosse, Osmer, Fleming and others. 

The book is sold at $1.00, or less than the price 
of a single set of shoes, and we can warrant that 
every farmer or horse owner who is not already 
well informed in everything relating to the care of 
the horse’s foot, will find himself well repaid in 
the investment. It is published by Peter G. 
Tomson, Cincinnati, Ohio, and is for sale by A. 
Williams & Co., of this city. 

DRAINING FOR PROFIT AND HEALTH. 

A new edition of Col. Waring’s “Draining for 
Profit and Health,” has just been issued by the 
Orange Judd Company, New York. This is one of 
the only two standard American works upon drain- 
ing that have yet been published. The other, by 
Judge French, was published twenty years ago, 
but is still accepted authority upon the subject it 
treats. It is somewhat larger than Waring’s work, 
and discusses more in detail the principles of 
drainage, but the latter gives full directions for 
doing all the practical work. The new edition 
contains two added chapters, which seemed re- 
quired to bring the work up to the demands created 
by improved processes and implements recently 
adopted by practical draining engineers. It treats 
upon how drains act, and how they affect the soil ; 
laying out a system of drains; how to construct 
them, and how to care for them when built. It also 
gives details of cost, and discusses the benefits to 
be derived. The manufacture of tiles and tile 
making machinery is also described, and a chapter 
on reclaiming salt marshes will interest those who 
may possess such lands. 

In the chapters devoted to draining for health, 
are treated the subject of malarial diseases, house 
drainage and town sewerage, from a sanitary point 
of view. The closing chapters discuss the im- 
proved methods in detail, both in the manufacture 
of the tile and in digging and filling the ditches. 

It is often remarked by writers and public speak- 
ers, that drainage lies at the foundation of all im- 
provement in American agriculture, but the truth 
of the remark is hardly accepted by the great mass 
of soil cultivators, who still drive their teams 
through furrows in which the water follows the 
plough, and who gather scanty crops of poor 
swamp hay on lands which, if drained, would be 
capable of producing abundant yields of the most 
nutritious grasses. Let owners of wet land pur- 
chase such volumes as the above and study the 
principles and practice of drainage, and a better 
system of agriculture would soon be visible in our 
land. 

The book is published at the low price of $1.50, 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of that sum 
by the publishers, or it may be ordered through 
this office. It is now just the time of year to 
notice where drains are needed, and this book will 
help one to form a correct opinion in the matter. 
It contains over 250 pages, and is fully illustrated. 


CATALOGUES OF FRUITS. 

Mr. E. W. Durand, Irvington, N. J., sends price 
list and descriptive circular of his half dozen best 
seedling strawberries, Black Giant, Durand’s 
Beauty, Great American, Pioneer, Centennial, and 
Glossy. 

Mr. Wm. C. Barry forwards a descriptive list of 
new peaches and other fruits brought to public no- 
tice during the year 1878. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


80W8 EATING THEIR YOUNG—TESTING CREAM. 

Last spring I lost a fine litter of pigs; the sow 
killed them as fastas she could get atthem. Please 
tell me, through the columns of the FARMER, the 
cause of sows eating their pigs, and the remedy ; 
also, where, and what to get to test the temperature 
of cream. 

Newmarket, N. H., March 12, 1879. 

Remarks.—The surest way to prevent a sow from 
devouring her pigs is to be with her from the first, and 
see to it that she shall have no opportunity for com- 
mitting infanticide. Keep the sow tame and healthy 
by previous good treatment, and then take charge 
of both sow and pigs as though you were the pro- 
prietor of that establishment. Sows, like children, 
sometimes need a little gentle but firm restraint. 
One man has been successful in spoiling a sow’s 
appetite for raw pig by touching the hair of the 
young with a cloth dipped in kerosene oil, but this 
is a remedy that should be used with great caution, 
orthe keeper instead of the motber will become 
the murderer. Another method is to pour a mix- 
ture of from ten to twenty grains of spirits of cam- 
phor with one to three of tincture of opium into 
the ear. This will stupefy the sow and when she 
recovers her senses you should see that the young 
are at their places at the maternal font when the 
motherly instincts will naturally be developed. 
On the whole, nothing is better in such cases 
than previous kind treatment and close attention at 
the time of farrowing. 

Any ordinary thermometer may be used for test- 
ing the temperature of cream, but they are safer to 
use if the scale runs up to 212° or more. Then the 
glass may be washed in boiling water without dan- 
ger of breaking. Dairy thermometers are made of 
glass tubes with the scale marked upon one side. 
These can never corrode like brass, but must be 
used with care to prevent breakage. A good dairy 
thermometer, or an ordinary glass for families, if 
warranted correct, will cost from one dollar toa 
dollar and a half, according to size and finish. They 
can be found in any first-class dairy supply store 
or at the philosophical instrument shops. 


WHAT GRASS TO SOW. 
Will Yn please inform me, = columns 
of the New EnGLAND FARMER, w ntity of 
each of the following grass seed is oan 
one acre— grass, June grass, peren rye 
grass, tall ont gaa, meadow fescue, red clover 
and alsike clover? I propose to sow these kinds of 
Grasses together for early moning- GL 
Edgartown, March 17, 1879. 


Remanrxs.—To begin with, we should not recom- 
mend sowing all the varieties of grass seeds men- 
tioned, for a permanent mowing. Perennial rye 
grass is one variety we should leave out, but if we 
wished to test it, would sow a small experimental 
patch to see how the plant inclines to behave in this 
country. It is valued highly in portions of 
Europe, where the climate is moist, but under our 
hot suns it is quite another affair. 





We gave rye grass a trial some years since, but | 
never cared torepeatit. Tall oat grass and meadow 
fescue have been occasionally sown in this country, 
but neither of them get much foot hold either upon 
the soil or the affections of the farmer, probably 
because there are other kinds which, all things 
considered, are much more worthy of cultivation. 
For an early mowing we should sow: orchard 
grass, two bushels; June grass, one bushel; red 
clover, six-to eight pounds, and alsike clover three 
or four pounds. This would be ample seeding for 
an acre of good moist, rich land. The other 
grasses named, we would buy by the single pound, 
and sow by themselves, watching their habits and 
growth, that a correct estimate of their value 
may be learned. 


LOST NATION WHEAT. 
Will you be kind enough to inform me where I 
can purchase Lost Nation wheat suitable for seed ? 
Middlesex Co., Mass. Cc. M. H. 


RemMARKS.— We know of several farmers in New 
England who raise the Lost Nation wheat, and 
think highly of it, and one, at least, of them has 
seed for sale at the present time, as our advertising 
columns show. The Lost Nation is a valuable 
variety of spring wheat, and as the interest in its 
culture is increasing, the seed should be found 
our principal seed stores, but we have not seen it 
advertised very extensively as yet. It would seem 
that those having the seed to spare would do well 
to make it known, and we doubt not that the ad- 
vertising columns of the New ENGLAND FARMER 
would afford an excellent medium for dissemi- 
nating such information. We are in receipt of 
seed samples of this variety which are plump, and 
look inviting enough to attract customers, could 
the conditions, prices, &c., be made known to those 
inwant. Three or four dollars spent in advertising 
would pay any farmer better than the same 
amount worked out on the road peddling wheat 
from town to town. The advertisement reaches 
they very men who are in need, and with no delay. 


PRILLING WHEAT. 

I want to sow a piece of wheat in drills this 
spring, and wish to know how much seed is re- 
quired to the acre; also, how far apart the drills 
should be made to ensure the largest crop. Please 
answer through the New ENGLAND FARMER. 

W. E. F. 

Madison Centre, Me., March 24, 187%. 

ReMARKS.—At the West, where wheatis a lead- 
ing crop, itis often sewn in drills about eight or 
ten inches, apart with one bushel of seed or less 
per acre. It is claimed that half the seed may be 
saved by drilling, over broadcast sowing, because it 
is covered so much more uniformly, and nearly all 
at the same depth. We have heard of less than a 
half bushel being found an ample quantity, where 
the drill is used, but unless the ground is to be cul- 
tivated and hoed like a corn crop, we should prefer 
peavier seeding. 

BRADLEY'S FERTILIZERS. 

Having beena constant reader of your valuable 
paper for many years, and having received much 
useful information from yourselves and your nu- 
merous correspondents, I take the liberty to write 
a few lines respecting Bradley's Fertilizers. I have 
been agent for the sale of it several years, and my 
sales have increased from five tons to twenty-five 
tons per annum, and I have had but one instance of 
fault finding. It is always uniform in quality, and 
many of my customers say that one barrel will go 
athird farther than one of other kinds. I have 
used several kinds, and Bradley’s XL has always 
proved the best. Have tried it on fields of corn 
that had been highly manured and on those that 
had not, using phosphate in one row and none in 
the next, and the result was double in favor of the 
superphosphate. The labor saved by not mucking 
in the hill, and the extra amount of corn will pay 
for the fertilizer. For garden use and potatoes, it 
is indispensable. Shall continue its use as long as 
it is kept up to its present standard. 

James H. Bouies. 

East Pepperell, Mass., March 27, 1879. 


ITEMS FROM MAINE. 

Ample snow for all purposes for which it is needed. 
Plenty of feed was laid in for the stock, which has 
wintered well, and bids fair to come out in good 
condition. There has been no disease among any 
class of stock wintered. The demand and high 
prices for sheep have continued unabated, and con- 
amen sales of small! lots and whole flocks are 
frequently reported, at good prices. Apples are 
Menty, and have kept better than was expected. 
otatoes are in demand, but not of so good quality 
as usual, nor was there an average crop of market- 
able ones. Laborers have not found so frequent 
and continuous work as their necessities required. 
Wood, as well as all kinds of lumber, at the prices 
obtained, would not warrant investment more than 
to fulfil contracts made, generally, early in the 
season. Hence, shovel handle blocks, hoops, box 
lumber, etc., are all in smaller quantity than usual. 
This has left many ateam “at home,” and given, 
if not an acceptable gift, many a loafing day to the 
pe laborer. Beef, mutton, and pork have steadi- 
y advanced since early winter, every one wishing 
to use up his fodder at home; besides, it was to be 

had at a Jower price than in former years. 

Farmington, March 24, 1879. oO. W. T. 


A FINE ANIMAL. 

Among the fine cattle in Worcester County is the 
stock bull *‘Turk Hayes,” bred from one of the 
best cows of M. Keliy, of Barre, and raised and 
now owned by Mr. E. V. Nelson of Royalston. 
This animal is a fine specimen of the Holstein 
breed, whose grandsire was imported by Mr. Che- 
nery ; his present weight is about 1200 Ibs.; he is one 
year and ten months old, and the past winter has 
been kept on ordinary feed. This beautiful animal 
in color is spotted, the hair is short, fine, and silky, 
and he is, without doubt, the finest animal of the 
kind in the county, if not in the State. N. 
Royalston, March 23, 1879. 


a Correspondence. 





For the New England Farmer. 


HOME-MADE FERTILIZERS, 
Questions for Dr. Nichols, 


Mr. Epiror:—I have been reading with 
much pleasure the letter from Dr. J. R. Nich- 
ols, on the subject of artificial fertilizers, pub- 
lished in your issue of the Farmer Nov. 23, 
1878, and find it very instructive. I would 
be glad, with your permission, if it would not 
be trespassing too much on his valuable time, 
to ask Dr. Nichols a few questions growing 
out of the subject matter of that letter—the 
answers to be given through the columns of 
the Farmer, as there are many others, per- 
haps, as much interested in the subject as 
myself. 

He says: take one barrel of raw bone flour, 
three barrels of dry wood ashes, fifty pounds 
of gypsum, and ten gallons of water; make a 
heap of the whole on a floor, add the water, 
stirring it at the time, constantly, with a 
hoe. This, he says, forms a perfect plant 
food, containing all, in desired proportions, 
that plants require. CQuestions—How long 
should this beep remain in bulk before it be- 
comes fit to use? Could muriate potash, as 
sold in the market, and South Carolina rock 
ground fine, be substituted for the dry wood 
ashes and ray bone flour, adding gypsum and 
water, and mixing them ae as described 
in the foregoing formula? Wopld a perfect 
plant food be produced in con ce of the 
chemical change that would take place in the 
heap, so far as the soluble pe ric acid and 
actual potash was needed id not this 
last mixture be used to advantage as a top 
dressing for grass lands, or so in early 
spring on green sod land, and turned under 
later in the season, as a dressing for corn, the 
decaying sod and early serving, among 
other p es, to supply the nitrogen neces- 
sary to help perfect the growth of the crop of 
corn? Could not the bulk of the small far- 
mers of limited means in the rural districts of 
New England, — by an intelligent use 
of these crude materials, such as muriate Ger- 
man potash salts, South Carolina rock, Carrib- 
ean sea guano, and gypsum and water, mixed 
together, somewhat as described above, and 
also using them pretty freely in the compost 
heap, made up of manures gathered from the 
natural resources of the farm, together with the 
sod and other green vegetation that is annually 
ploughed under on the farm, grow maximum 
or satisfactory crops, taking one year 
with another, without the aid of the chem- 
ists? If so, a saving might be made, and it 
would also do away, on these small rural 
farms, with the necessity and expense of the 
manufacture of superphosphate, as set forth 
and described in the very instructive lecture 
mentioned at the head of this letter—an ae 
ation or practice I fear this class of New Eng- 
land farmers would never take kindly to, it 

ving too complex and expensive to fit the 
meridian of their annual wants, as a source of 
plant food. But could these chemicals, in 
their cheap, crude condition, be used to ad- 
vantage, a8 get forth in this letter, very many, 
like myself, of limited means, would be en- 
couraged annually to invest in and use them 
as a supplement to the home resources of ma- 
nure on the farm, and great good would ac- 
crue to us thereby. ; 

Focahd Nes lepibl soselp oy und tke 
od, to 50, ° 
the subject up where it is in the crude 

and outlines of this letter, and from 





dae 
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Among the many improvements in labor saving 
implements for the farmer, the harrow above repre- 
sented is entitled to a prominent position. Its 
principal advantages, and the mode of its construe- 
tion are thus set forth :— 

The Wheel gangs, being united by a series of 
Universal Joint Boxes, allow each part to accom- 
modate itself to uneven surfaces, working in a hol- 
low or dead furrow, or over ridges and obstruc- 
tions, the wheels adjusting themselves to the sur- 


face over which they pass, cutting a uniform depth | 


and drawing more easily than if the gangs were 
rigidly connected. The draft is also lessened by 
this Harrow being much lighter than others, and 
the wheels larger than some other kinds, and, by 


purchased a quantity of South Carolina Ex. 
Rock, that they tell me contains some 55 to 60 
ond cent. bone phosphate in its crude state, is 
10w to make it yield this up in a soluble con- 
dition in a quiet way, as it is needed by the 
growing plants, through the agency of gypsum 
and the other chemical forces of the compost 
heap, together with the outside aid of the air, 


heat and rain that prevails during the growing | has to be cut to dry. 


season of plants, and not have to lay violent 
hands on it for that purpose, by calling in the 


with lead, the wooden hoe and—Mr. Davis. 
Roya SMira. 
Millington, Mass., Feb. 20, 1879. 


Remarks.—The above inquiries, in sub- 
stance, were forwarded to Dr. Nichols, at his 
present residence in Florida, and the following 
reply has been received :— 


My Dear Currver:—To Mr. Smith's 
questions about the use of the South Carolina 
rock, I have to answer, no! The South Car- 
olina rock is inert and worthless until it is 
acted upon by acid, and transformed over into 
superphosphate. 
from the rock, to which is added muriate of 
potash, would make an excellent dressing for 
old pastures; no gypsum is needed as an ad- 
dition to the mixture, as sulphate of lime or 
gypsum is found in the making of the phos- 
phate. 

The mixture of fine ground raw bone and 
ashes is ready for use in a day or two after 
mixing. 
to lie in the heap for several weeks, the odor 
of ammonia is evolved. To prevent loss, the 
gypsum is added, which acts to prevent the 
escape of ammonia, even when the mixture is 
kept a long time. 


The above answers Mr. Smith's two inqui- | 


ries. The fact is, the questions regarding arti- 
ficial fertilizers, which 
farmers, are very numerous, and patience must 
be exercised—soon all will be clear. 

J. R. Nicuo.s. 





For the New England Farmer. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTE 
At Balem, Mass., March 18, 1879. 


Mr. Eprror:—A_ practical farmer who 
has had an opportunity to attend many agri- 
cultural meetings, said of this meeting, ‘that 
it was one of the best, most practical and 
strictly educational meetings he had ever at- 
tended. In the morning, Mr. J. J. H. Greg- 
ory of Marblehead gave a lecture on seeds and 
vegetables, subjects he is so well acquainted 
with that it is impossible for him to talk and 
answer the questions of practical farmers 
without being very instructive. 
points brought out were: First, the impor- 
tance of having the best seed in all respects 
that it is possible to obtain. Second, how to 


get the best seeds ; they must be grown where | 
and of | 


all the conditions of soil, of climate 
protection for purity, are as perfect as it is 
possible to have them. 


sional seedsman, whose business it is to learn 
and to know the different parts of the globe, 
and the conditions under which the most per- 


fect of each variety of seeds can be grown, | 


and then to see that they are grown in the 
localities and under the conditions which will 
give the best seeds. I never before so fully 
realized the importance of the work done by, 
and the responsibility connected with profes- 
sional seedsmen, as since hearing Mr. Greg- 
ory’s lecture. 

After the lecture, the discussion which fol- 
lowed was mainly about growing squashes, or 
rather about not growing them. The discus- 
sion was started by the question: Why has 
the squash crop away from the sea coast s0 
often failed, while at Marblehead they still 
continue to grow good crops? The result of 
the discussion was a promise from Mr. 
Gregory to learn, if possible, more about 
borers, maggots and black bugs, and to re- 
port at some future meeting. The practical 
points brought out were: First, if squashes 
were planted in season to give a full crop, one 
must fight the small striped bug, and the 
large black bug. Keeping the vines sprinkled 
with fine plaster was the best way to protect 
them from the striped bug. A shingle at 
each hill for shelter for the black bug at 
night, and a trap from which to take him in 
the morning, was the best known way to pro- 
tect the vine from his depredations. Some 
thought much if not all that had been charged 
to maggots and borers should be charged to 
the black bugs. Farmers in the vicinity of 
Lowell and Lawrence prefer to plant after the 
20th of June, with the expectation of smaller 
crops, but no trouble from bugs, borers or 


maggots. 

"Phe question whether to use manure green 
or composted was brought up by one who had 
lemel by sad experience that it was possi- 
ble to compost wool waste, until it became 
manure waste, and was good for nothing. 
He was in favor of putting green manure on 
the land while green, and letting it ripen on 
and in the soil. He was sustained in his 
opinions by several present; by Mr. Flint, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Ag- 
riculture, among others. But before ‘‘con- 
trary minded” fad an opportunity to unload 
their minds, a call to dinner caused the meet- 
ing to adjourn in haste to the Essex House, 
and load their stomachs with a well composted 
dinner, and while it is digesting I will go to 
bed and report the afternoon meeting at a 
more seasonable hour. A. W. P. 





For the New England Farmer. 


A SEASON’S WORK---ITS LESSONS.--. 


The harvest of 1878 began by cutting win- 
ter rye for green feed on the last day of April ; 
it ended the last week in November, when the 
last of the green fall sown barley was cut. 
Winter rye and barley are the crops to grow 
for green feed in the months of May and No- 
vember. I sow the seed for both crops at the 
same time and on the same land, putting on 
about two bushels of each; cut the barley in 
fall, the rye in the spring ; sow from the mid- 
dle of July to the first of September, at differ- 
ent times, to give successive cuttings of bar- 
ley; but rye sown early enough for a crop of 
barley to grow, however wide apart the sow- 
ings may be, will all mature at the same time. 
AWhen I began soiling, there were two un- 
solved problems connected with the growing 
und feeding winter rye which last season's ex- 
perience solved. irst, How early in the 
sesson can winter rye be sown and do well? 
Second, The best way to lengthen the time 
one can have good quality rye to feed? 

to the first is, conditions be- 


= —- — = = 


the construction of the centre coupling, one gang 
counteracts the friction caused by the other gang 


when the driver rides, than other harrows of this 
class when the driver walks. 


to a cutting edge with each other, throwing the 
loosened earth in opposite directions 
centre, leaving no ridges in the centre, which has 
been a great objection heretofore. 





The superphosphate made | 


If it is put into barrels or allowed | 


arise in the minds of , 


Some of the | 


Third, these condi- | 
tions are not, and cannot be the best in any | 
one locality for all the seedg the farmer | 
needs ; therefore the necessity for the profes- | 


Both gangs of wheels stand at a relative angle 
to each other, thus overcoming any tendency to 
work sidewise to the line of draft. 

The cutting angle of the wheel gangs can be 


changed instantly and fastened at any desired an- | 


crop of barley with it, let him divide the land 


in rye into three parts; as soon as it 1s six or 
eight inches high let him, with the scythe or 
mowing machine, clip one-third of it, leaving 


the clippings on the land; as soon as it is a | 


foot high, let him begin to cut and feed, cut- 
ing fast enough to get the second third cut 
over before a head begins to show, even if it 


pressing against it, making this harrow draw easier | 


The inner wheels of each gang are brought near | 


from the | 


| of milk in a day. 
| descendants. 


When the heads be- | 


LaDOW’S JOINTED PULVERIZING HARROW. 


gle, both at once, by means of the hand lever by 
the driver, without leaving the seat. 

The Disc wheels enter and leave the earth readi- 
ly, so that a scraper to clear the wheels, is entirely 
dispensed with and unnecessary, except in rare in- 
stances where the soil is unusually sticky. 

The Journals are protected from dirt and pro- 
vided with self-feeding oil cups, and the whole 
Harrow being of Iron, except the Pole and Seat 
Standard, will bear exposure to the weather with- 


| out injury.” The construction is such that any part 


is easily removed or replaced, which, with the sys- 
tem of bracing, renders this the lightest, easiest 
handled and strongest Wheel Harrow made. 

It is manufactured for the New England States 
by Everett & Small of this city. 


good. Some time after I purchased a year- 
ling heifer Of a Frenchman, for three dollars, 
which would not weigh over one bundred and 
fifty pounds, live weight. She made a cow 
that has given forty-nine and one-half pounds 
I have nine of this cow's 
Those that have given milk are 
extra cows. By raising four calves from a 
cow equally as good, I got only one extra 


gin to show, begin on the third lot, cutting | cow; but by following the above rule for a 
ands for that | and feeding until three-fourths or seven-eighths | ood many years, nearly all the cows now 
aid of the oil of vitriol, the wooden box lined | of the heads are out of the sheath, then cut . 


| the balance, be it more or less; let it lie on 


| the ground and feed from it until there is good 
| cutting on the first lot. By the time that is 
| cut, there will be a good cutting on the second 

lot. The principles which underlie this prac- 


tice are, first, rye leaves and unmatured straw, 


| either green or dry, are good milk-making | 


| food; matured rye straw is not, therefore 
| the object is to keep the crop growing, and at 
| the same time prevent it from maturing straw. 
Second, winter rye cut before it heads out, 
{ makes a rapid and heavy second growth, while 
| that cuta few days after it heads, makes a 
| very slow start and light growth. A knowl- 
edge of this principle, with some practical ex- 
perience enables one to control, to acertain ex- 
| tent, the time at which his main crop shall be 
in condition to feed. Last season, on part of 
our land, the second cutting was at least three 
| times as heavy as that of the first. We fed 
green rye from the last of April to the first of 
June; made more thana ton of rye hay, which 
we are feeding to the horses this winter. It 
is good, they eat it clean, and seem to relish 
| it. We give but one feed a day of it; they 
might not like to be confined to it, and yet I 
know of no reason why they would not do 
| well if they were. We also ploughed in what 
| would have made two or three tons of hay of the 
second growth, because there was not time to 
| dry it on the land before we wanted to plant 
'corn. T thought it better to use it for manure 
than cart it off and dry it. But I wish all to 
remember the spring of 1878 was the most fa- 
vorable one for growing and feeding winter 
| rye that I have ever known; April was warm, 
and it was ready to cut very early. May was 
dry and cold, which kept the rye from matur- 
ing. Wehave no reason to expect as good 
| results every year, yet I think the practice 
| and principles laid down are correct for any 
| season. 

Thus far in my soiling, rye and barley have 
been great helps to me; whether I shall out- 
grow the use of them, as some of the advanced 
farmers near Philadelphia have already done, 
is a question for the future to answer. I can 
only say that I am looking, working, and hop- 
ing for a better system than I have yet found, 
one that will give.better returns from the la- 
bor done, if not from the land cultivated. 

AnseL W. Putnam. 


Asylum Station, Esser Co., Mass., 187%. 





Selections. 


EXPERIENCE WITH DAIRY COWS 
One of the best papers read at Montpelier, 
before the Dairymen’s Association, was given 
by Mr. Geo. W. Whitney, of Williston, who 
holds some ideas concerning pedigrees, which, 
it seems to us, are worthy the consideration 
| of breeders of dairy animals not only in Ver- 
| mont, but wherever dairy cattle are bred. 
| We give his paper in full. 


It is said that experience is a dear school- 
| master; but sometimes we have no other— 
yet knowledge thus gained has the merit of 
being the most lasting. Still we must be very 
cautious that we do not let our little experi- 
ences lead us in the wrong direction. 

I commenced keeping a dairy of cows some 
twenty-four years ago, without experience. 
My first desire and ambition was to make as 
much from my cows as my neighbors. In 
those days we bought and sold stock more 
than we do now, and knowing that there was 
a difference in cows, made it a point to get 
those that gave the most milk, though I have 
since learned that it is not always the most 
profitable cow that gives the most milk. 

My cows had quite a warm stable; were 
fed on hay cut from about the 5th of July to 
the 5th of August, with the exception of about 
three or four weeks in mid-winter, when they 
were fed on straw. I dried off my cows in 
December, without reference to the time they 
were coming in; it was sufficient that they 
were coming in some time. They were 
always quite thin when they came out to grass 
in the spring. I got along some in this way, 
notwithstandin owed some for my farm. 
It was bought Eo, and I made my expenses 
very small. 

My milk was made up into both butter and 
cheese. I succeeded in getting about fifty 
pounds of butter and two hundred and fifty 
pounds of cheese per cow. But in reading 
my icultural papers, I learned that there 
were dairies that averaged four, five, and even 
six hundred pounds of cheese per cow. I 
also read of the superior quality of the Dur- 
ham cow. Of course I was anxious to reach 
the highest figure, and on hearing of a man 
who had a Durham cow to sell, rushed off 
and bought her at once, thinking if I had a 
dairy of Durham cows I could easily make a 
fortune. But in the course of a week I made 
up my mind that if that cow was a fair speci- 
men of a Durham cow, I did not want any 
more of them. But not willing to give it up, 
I came across another man who had a fine 
Durham cow for sale, and bought her by pay- 
ing a large price. She came in in a few days, 
and was the finest cow I had ever owned. [| 
remember one remark her former owner made 
when I drove her away: He said he gave her 
a little barley three times aday. It impressed 
me that it was foolish to be ‘fussing’ that way 
with cows. However, I was again doomed to 
disappointment ; that cow run down, down, 
down, till she was worthless. I thought per- 
haps hilly pastures were not good for Durham 
cows, even though the feed was good—never 
for a moment thinking what the real trouble 
was, that I (to speak plain) did not know 
enough to feed a good cow properly. 

But an experience or two like this began to 
open my eyes. I used to have two-year-old 
heifers do splendidly, but never improve after- 
ward. Have had other dairymen tell me they 
also had had such heifers, and at that time 
neither they nor I knew the reason. Why, it 
was simply this: they were not properly fed. 

I have learned that a cow giving ten or 
twelve thousand pounds of good misk a year 
must have something more than good hay; 
she must have grain, and should have roots. 
She should have a variety of kinds of food. 

Some sixteen or eighteen years ago I pur- 
chased a small French or native cow that 
would give nearly fifty pounds of milk per 
day. I one or two very cows, and 
I commenced raising calves these cows. 
I made it a rule not to raise a calf from an 
cow that would not nex forty pounds of mi 
per day in the best of the season, the sire 





of the calf should have a mother equally as 


| will learn the animals you now have. 
| may be surprised to find what great milkers 





raised are desirable milkers. 
Were I compelled to give advice to the av- 
erage dairyman, I should say: Do not go 


, home and rush off to purchase an extra cow 


or a thoroughbred animal; but rather rush to 


| the cow stable, and see what is being done 


there. Learn first the art of feeding, by 
practical experiment, and by so doing you 
You 


you have. You may be surprised to learn 
how some of your cows will take on flesh, 
while giving a little poor milk. Test every 
cow’s milk; you may be surprised to learn 
how much butter some cows will make from a 
small quantity of milk. Should you find you 
have no good milkers, buy a thoroughbred 
bull, if the pedigree is right. If you make 
butter exclusively, have a pedigree for butter ; 
if cheese, a pedigree for cheese; if beef is 
your object, a beef pedigree. But if the pedi- 
gree is for blood only, don’t buy, unless you 
have use for high-toned blood. 

Now I am not quite sure about this matter 
of pedigrees. What should constitute a pedi- 
gree for dairy purposes? Should not dairy 
stock have a pedigree of five generations 
where the cows have yielded not less than 
three hundred and fifty pounds ot butter or 
nine hundred pounds of cheese? I have made 
two attempts to purchase a thoroughbred Jer- 
sey bull. I asked their owners if they could 
give me a pedigree for milk qualities. They 
told me they could give me a pedigree for 
blood—for pure blood. I did not buy. 

Now the question I would like to know is: 
Did I do right or wrong? Is the breeding 
of thoroughbred stock complete in all its 
branches? For instance, the Durham, asa 
beef animal, is perfect; the results attained 
are almost marvellous. And some strains 
have been bred for milk qualities with great 
But is there a pedigree to be of- 
fered for these milk qualities? Should not 
our thoroughbred breeders establish a new 
veparture expressly for dairy purposes ? 

In 1877 I milked twenty cows and heifers, 
all told—two two-year-olds, three three-year- 
olds, and fifteen cows. The milk was sent to 
the factory five months and twenty-two days, 
or one hundred and seventy-two days, and 
weighed seventy-six thousand five hundred 
and ninety-four pounds—making an average 
per day of twenty-two and a quarter pounds 
per cow. This milk made seven thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-three pounds of 
cheese. I made four hundred and ninety 
pounds of cheese at home, and one thousand 
nine hundred and forty pounds of butter— 
making an average per cow of four hundred 
and sixteen pounds of cheese and ninety-seven 
pounds of butter. If the butter is reduced to 
cheese by calling two and a half pounds of 
butter a pound of cheese, the yield per cow 
for the year would be six hundred and _ fifty- 
eight pounds of cheese; and by reducing the 
cheese to butter by the same ratio, would 
make the yield of butter per cow for the year, 
two hundred and sixty-three pounds. I re- 
ceived for the butter and cheese $1286— 
making an average per cow in money of 
$64.30. 

For the year 1878 I have milked twenty- 
four cows—an addition of four new heifers. 
One came in the 6th of January, one the 13th 
of February, one the 7th of March. These 
heifers were not two years old till the May 
after they came in. One came in the 6th of 
February, and she was two years old on the 
last day of February. 

The yield for the year was only four hun- 
dred and ten pounds of cheese and seventy- 
five pounds of butter—equal to five hundred 
and ninety-seven pounds of cheese, or two 
hundred and thirty-nine pounds of butter. 
One reason why they did not do better was 
that I did not give the dry cows in mid-winter 
any meal, which I usually do. Another rea- 
son was, I made beef of one of my old cows, 
and bought one that had been milked a part 
of the season, which, with the addition of the 
four very young heifers, made the difference. 
I do not feed any grain in the summer or sow 
corn or other grain for green food. 

My cows that have the best pedigree for 
milk are the most sure to have heifers that are 
good milkers, though I never owned a thor- 
oughbred animal. According to the general 
acceptation of the term, my experience is in 
favor of thorough breeding for the purposes 
you desire. 

I would like to have my haying all done 
from the 4th to the 10th of July. The field 
cut the last of June can be cut again in 
August, and my experience is that grass will 
not run out as quick with two cuttings as with 
one. My experience is that hay cut the last 
of June will make one-third more milk than 
hay cut in the middle of July. My last ex- 
tape in this matter was the present month. 
My cows, up to the 10th of this month, had 
been fed on hay cut the last of June. On the 
10th I commenced feeding hay cut the middle 
of July. It was very bright and marketable, 
but the cows shrunk from two hundred pounds 
down to one hundred in a few days. 

If I should feed hay only, and that cut the 
last of July, I could make as much from eer 
or ordinary cows as from good thoroughbred 
cows, because the ordinary cows could stand 
this feed, and make a little above their keep, 
when the really good cows would run down 
and either lose their bags, abort, or become 
SS or, as some would call it, 

ave the horn-ail. 

Breed from the best cows, and as you in- 
crease the milk qualities of your dairy, in- 
crease your care and feed ; also increase the 
variety or kinds of feed. By giving a variety 
of food, the animal which has now become 
largely a manufactured creature will be more 
sure to get all the elements necessary to build 
up the animal economy in her new condition, 
and thereby prevent the many constitutional 
weaknesses that will be quite sure to attack 
our dairies sooner or later. 


success. 





A LARGE FIELD OF WHEAT. 


A correspondent sends to the Rural New 
Yorker the following account of a crop grown 
by Martin L. Allen, of Senecacounty, N. Y.: 
—Mr. Allen harvested 5,628 bushels from 140 
acres—a fraction over 40 b per acre. 
When we consider that this crop was grown 
on land that gave a large yield of hay, wheat, 
barley and potatoes in 1877—not an acre hav- 
ing been fallow, a condition that so many think 
essential to success in growing wheat—it cer- 
tainly is a very remarkable yield. The soil is 
a friable loam underlaid by limestone, well 





ined by nature, has been under 


cultivation sixty years or more. The culture 
and Las gsr of the soil for this crop were 
thorough and complete, as will be evident to 
all from the results obtained. 

The varieties grown were the Michigan 
white and Clawson, about equal areas of each, 
with very little, if any, difference in yield per 
acre, but the Clawson was the whiter and of 
more value for the New York market. The 
amount of seed sown was one and a half bush- 
els, with 180 to 200 pounds of phosphate per 
acre drilled in with the seed. ‘Time of sow- 
ing after the middle of September to Octo- 

er 1, 





GREEN PEAS FOR THE GARDEN. 


This is one of the vegetables which market 

gardeners sow early in the spring. We have 
for several years urged upon farmers the de- 
sirability of having a considerable quantity of 
peas for family use. They precede green 
corn, and certainly of the early vegetables 
there is none so delightful as the green pea. 
Children who are sometimes averse tO green 
vegetable food seldom refuse tender 
peas, jially when they are cooke), thin,” 
oo vlenty of iaiea. with inet) 2 aaah of 
sugar. “There are varieties in plenty which 
are so sweet of themselves that sugar is su- 
perfluous; but children have a ‘‘sweet tooth,” 
and sometimes the elders stand a little extra 
sweetening. Many of us remember that in 
our childhood days the strong, unctuous and 
sometimes bitter marrowfat pea was cooked 
**to death,” cooked until it was a sort of mash 
or mush. Our housewives are learning that 
nothing is lost in nutriment, while much is 
gained in deliciousness by cooking peas, as 
the children say, ‘‘thin.” Indeed one of the 
most delightful, though perhaps for hard- 
workers not very substantial or ‘‘filling,” of 
soups is one made from green peas. The 
finest varieties are the wrinkled sorts. Epi- 
cures seldom nowadays fancy the plump, 
solid varieties, like the marrowfats, which, we 
confess, are very productive and salable. It 
is best to plant early, for the early plantings 
produce the greatest results. The pea is 
hardy. ‘The soil should be warm and light, 
and the authorities agree that if the ground 
has been manured the year previous, results 
are best. Indeed, we cannot too strongly 
recommend fall manuring. Nevertheless, we 
have seen a good result from clover sod, 
spring ploughed, with the addition of barn- 
yard manure and superphosphates. The ob- 
jection to manuring in the spring is that the 
peas run too much to straw. <A chemist told 
us last year that his experience was that peas 
got their best flavor from soil which contain- 
ed no strong manures; yet we tried phos- 
phates and had the most delicious peas we 
ever tasted. ‘The ground was, however, fine- 
ly worked, while another plot, badly worked 
and badly hoed, produced nothing but weak 
blossoms. On the successful plot we planted 
eee which had been started in strata in old 
9oxes. In boxes of strong loam, with just a 
little artificial fertilizer, we placed two inches 
of soil to a fair sprinkling of peas, moisten- 
ing each layer, and then put the boxes near 
the stoves, occasionally sprinkling with tepid 
water. Intwoor three days the peas had 
sprouted a quarter of an inch. The soil in 
the garden was ready, and the boxes taken 
outside were given ashake against the ground, 
the peas were loosened with their soil, and by 
a sort of gentle screening between the fin- 
gers, 80 as not to break the sprouts, the peas 
were tenderly planted in the rows and as ten- 
derly covered and slightly patted with the flat 
of the hoe. They were above ground in 
thirty-six hours and produced a fine crop. 
Market gardeners usually soak the seed for 
five or six hours before planting in dry 
weather, and usually the drills are watered. 
Old celery land is good for peas. 

Harris recommends that it is best to plant 
peas as soon as the ground is thawed out 
enough to cover them, say three or four 
inches. He also recommends artificial manure 
at the rate of a tablespoonful to three table- 
spoonfuls to the foot in the drill. Two, in 
our opinion, are abundant. The drills should 
be about two and one-half to three inches 
deep, and two or three feet apart. For the 

tall varieties we find better success with double 
rows, so that the brush can be placed between 
them. These double rows should be six to 
eight inches apart. And do not forget that 
peas need hoeing. The bushing should be 
done when they have grown about six inches 
high. As soon as the peas are picked the 
straw should be pulled, as it exhausts the soil. 
It is a mistake to put off the planting of late 
peas. If planted with the early ones they will 
ripen later any way; but they may be planted 
late for succession. We have had the early 
varieties in autumn after late ones were gone, 
by planting late ; yet for all late crops we find 
nothing so good as the Champion of England. 
To get a succession of early peas, plant say 
every three or four days to two weeks, for 
two or three successions. One writer says 
that the people who have plenty of the vege- 
table are those who plant by the peck and not 
by the pint. The rule is about one and a half 
bushels to the acre, in drills; but do not be 
afraid of a little more. Our best success has 
come from plantings of a quarter of an inch 
apart; many gardeners might think this too 
close. By the smaller quantity it is generally 
‘considered that a quart will sow a hundred 
feet in the drill to a hundred and twenty; al- 
though Bliss says that of the larger sorta 
quart will sow two hundred feet. It is better 
to buy seed by the quart than by the packet. 
There are three divisions of seeds, extra early, 
early, and ‘‘late” or general crop. The gen- 
eral crop is not necessarily very late; al- 
though peas may be sown for fall picking. 
Of very early sorts, Waite’s Caractacus is 
growing in popularity, and is delicate. Dan 
O’Rourke is fine and profitable. For the 
South the Tom Thumb is much used, and is 
dwarf. The Alpha was our favorite last year ; 
it is a new variety. The Early Kent is the 
old popular kind. The Little Gem, however, 
is the most popular very early bushy pea, 
needing no brush. It is wrinkled and deli- 
cious; and we do not hesitate to recommend 
it for a safe early seed. We shall plant it ex- 
tensively this year, at the same time with the 
Alpha, which will come a few days earlier. 
Those who like the plump old varieties to the 
wrinkled varieties need not be influenced by 
our preference; so that they will not be be- 
hind the world if they plant the sturdy old 
marrowfat for the general crop. For a field 
pea, to be used for feeding animals, we know 
nothing better ; but even in the field we should 
plant it in drills. The best of all peas for the 
general crop is acknowledged by all who have 
sold or tasted it, to be the Champion of Eng- 
land. This we should plant in large quanti- 
ties. Itis wrinkled; its flavor is sweet and 
delicious, and it bears profusely. Shorter 
than the marrowfat, it is plumper and narrow- 
er in the well-filled pods. It grows high 
and must be brushed. If any of our readers 
should ask us what two varieties to plant from 
we should say Little Gem for early and Cham- 
ions for general crops. Yet those who wish 
or a little earlier may try Alpha or Waite’s 
Caractacus.—N. Y. Herald. 





BRADLEY’S PHOSPHATE 


IncREASES THE Potato Crop 50 Per CENT. 
— Last season was my first experience in the 
use of Super-phosphate. I tried it on corn 
and potatoes, and wishing to satisfy myself 
whether it would pay in dollars and cents, I 
tried an experiment on my potatoes, treating 
two rows with Bradley’s Phosphate, a table- 
spoonful in each hill, and skipping two rows 
through the field, the ground being all pre- 
pared alike. At the propertime, the potatoes 
were dug and measured accurately, and I found 
that the rows on which the Phosphate was 
used, produced double the amount of those on 
which it was not used. The Phosphate paid 
me two dollars for one. The same improve- 
ment was apparent on my corn crop, it being 
the best I have ever grown, and ripening very 
— Yours truly, Tuomas Bryan. 
orthington, Mass., 1879. 





BurraLtors ror THE Farm.—Col. Ezra 
Miller, of Mahwah, N. J., tells a New York 
Sun reporter that he has demonstrated the“ 
possibility of crossing buffaloes with farm 
cattle. ite says he has also proved, first, 
that buffaloes can be tamed; second, that it 
doesn’t cost one-half as much to keep a buffalo 
as an ordinary cow; third, they can be fat- 
tened as — as ordinary beeves, and on 
half the food, and their meat is just as good ; 
fourth, they are as good milkers as our Kaen, 
neys; and, fifth, y are as Bg butter- 
makers. The milk of the buffalo is a little 
yellower than that of the Alderney, but 
very sweet and rich, and there is more 
cream than in the Alderney milk. As to the 

uantity of milk given by the buffalo cows, 

y will average with the a ilker. 
He thinks it would pay to breed them, 

8 the establishment of ranches i 
country, where the calves 

and i and whence 
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Poetry. 


From St. Nicholas for April. 
A SONG OF EASTER. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Sing, children, sing! 
Sing that life and joy are waking and that Death no 
more is king. ’ 
Sing the happy, happy tumult of the brightening 
Spring; 
Sing, little children, sing! 


Sing, children, sing! 
Winter wild has taken wing. 
Fill the air with the sweet tidings till the frosty echoes 
ring! 
Along the eaves the icicles no longer glittering cling; 
And the crocus in the garden lifts its bright face to the 
sun, 
And in the meadows softly the brooks begin to run; 
And the golden catkins swing 
in the warm airs of the Spring; 
Sing, little children, sing! 


Sing, children, sing! 

The lilies white you bring 

In the joyous Easter morning for hope are blossoming ; 

And as the earth her shroud of snow from off her 
breast doth fling, 

So may we cast our fetters off in God's eternal Spring. 

So may we find release at last from sorrow and from 
vain 

So me we find our childhood’s calm, delicious dawn 
again. 

Sweet are your eyes, O little ones, that look with smil- 
ing grace, 

Without a shade of doubt or fear into the Future’s 
face! 

Sing, sing in happy chorus, with joyful voices tell 

That death is tite, and God is good, and all things shall 
be well; 

rhat bitter day shall cease 

In warmth and light and peace,— 

rhat Winter yields to Sg OO 

‘ Sing, little children, sing! 


A Selected Story. 


From the Christian Union. 
THE PRIZE OF UPPER NINEVEH. 


BY ELIOTT MCCORMICK. 





The school committee of Upper Nineveh, 
having accepted Miss Kate Revere as teacher 
of the district school in preference to the 
other candidate, Miss Effie Onderdonk, was 
disposed to felicitate itself upon its choice. 
For Miss Revere had graduated at Vassar the 
year before, was thoroughly informed, as the 
competitive examination had shown, on all 
subjects, and was, besides, the daughter ot 
one of Nineveh’s most esteemed and wealthy 
citizens. Effie Onderdonk, on the other 
hand, had grown up in Nineveh, received 
only acommon school and academy educa- 
tion, and was now the sole support of her 
widowed mother. Nobody demied that Effie 
was a good and deserving girl, and very in- 
telligent, considering her opportunities; but 
then Miss Revere’s qualifications were of such 
a high order that there could really be no 
comparison between the two. And so Miss 
Kate got the school to her satisfaction and 
that of the committee, except that a certain 
member had warmly taken up Miss Onder- 
donk’s cause, and seemed altogether dis- 
pleased with the result. Indeed, he displayed, 
as Kate thought, quite an unreasonable de- 
gree of temper over the matter; and this, 
with Effie Onderdonk’s sad, and disappointed 
face, almost took away Kate’s own elation, 
and gave her, as she waited by the door for 
her ponies to appear, an uncomfortable sense 
of having done somebody wrong. But this 
was only a transient feeling. No sooner did 
Kate find herself entertaining it than she 
drove it resolutely away, reproaching herself 
with an angry httle blush, for caring about 
Dr. Barrow’s opinions when every one knew 
how deeply he was interested in Effie Onder- 
donk. ‘The doctor had looked after the On- 
derdonks ever since Effie was a little girl; 
and why he didn’t marry Effie instead of leav- 
ing her to teach school, was a question which 
annoyed Kate, though she was angry with her- 
self for being annoyed. 

‘Bright young woman,” remarked Lawyer 
Jenkins to the doctor when Kate had driven 
off, and these two were left alone in front of 
the little school house. ‘‘Tell you what, doc- 
tor, Nineveh has drawn a prize. Have to 
look out, or Babylon Centre will get her away 
from us.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“‘If Babylon wants to start a college or a 
theological seminary,” he said, ‘‘she’ll do. 
We'll be having one in Nineveh before long,” 
and then the lawyer was left to wonder what 
Dr. Barrows meant. 

Now while Miss Revere had somewhat 
elevated notions in the matter of education, 
she certainly had no intention of starting 
either a college or a theological seminary. 
Her favorite theory was that the children 
ought to be taught Greek and Latin with their 
earliest years so as to learn the construction 
of the English language. ‘This theory she did 
propose to develop in Upper Nineveh. Ac- 
cordingly, before the week was out the dis- 
trict school was in progress, Miss Revere in- 
stalled upon its plattorm, and the Greek and 
Latin classes, with another in Butler’s ‘‘Anal- 
ogy,” were in successful operation. All this 
seemed to confirm Dr. Barrows in his fore- 
bodings, but the rest of the committee were 
as firmly convinced in their judgment, and 
with their countenance Kate could afford to 
ignore the doctor, and indulge her theories to 
the very extreme. The committee, in its 
turn, derived some moral support from the 
fact that Effie Onderdonk had taken a place 
in the Babylon envelope factory, and having 
such affinities could not, of course, be a suit- 
able person for a teacher in Upper Nineveh. 

As time went by the tame of Kate’s new 
departure reached beyond Upper Nineveh. 
As Lawyer Jenkins had predicted, the people 
of Babylon Centre became interested; from 
which thrifty village, and from Babylon 
Bridge and Kabylon Lower Falls as well, came 
curious school committees to see Miss Revere 
and investigate her methods. More than this, 
the secretary of the state board of education 
appeared one day about Christmas, heard a 
recitation from the Greek class, made a good 
many inquiries, and afterwards gave Kate 
three complimentary lines in his annual re- 
port. Naturally enough all this attention was 
flattering to the Ninevites, who felt their own 
wisdom in the choice of Miss Revere thereby 
justified. 

‘‘Tell you what!” the lawyer would say 
gleefully to his clients. ‘‘Got a prize when 
we got Miss Revere, didn’t we?” 

And every one but Dr. Burrows would 
promptly acquiesce. 

At length, when Christmas had gone by, 
and Washington’s birthday was only a recol- 
lection, and Fast day approached, it occurred 
to the members of the committee that a 
public examination might be a suitable oppor- 
tunity for magnifying the school and its 
teacher and exalting themselves. ‘This idea 
being suggested to Miss Revere was readily 
accepted, and the proposed event set down 
for the Wednesday preceding Fast day. 

Well, the day came; and all Nineveh and 
its vicinity turned out to celebrate the occa- 
sion. ‘The orthodox church had been offered 
for the exercises, as furnishing larger accom- 
modation than the school house; and as car- 
riages and people toiled up the steep hill, on 
top of which the church was a conspicuous 
landmark, its capacious pews promised to be 
well filled. Inside, a platform built up 
around the pulpit was banked up to the rear 
wall with the scholars; the girls mostly in 
white, with pink, blue or magenta ribbons; 
the boys in nankeen, with smoothly slicked 
hair, freckled faces, and amazing blue or red 
neckties. ‘The side seats to the left were oc- 
cupied by the committee; a chair upon the 
platform was appropriated to Miss Revere’s 
use, while the amiable visage of lawyer Jen- 
kins, as chairman of the committee, beamed 
complacently from the pulpit. All the ar- 
rangements seemed to promise a gratifying 
success, especially as everybody was ina most 
self-satisfying frame of mind; the people, be- 
cause their boys and girls were on exhibition ; 
the committee because its members were dis- 

layed in the light of public educators; and 

iss Revere, in that her opportunity had come 
and she was about to improve it. Then, too, 
Kate could not help being flattered by the 
lawyer's opening speech, wherein he drew a 
delicate comparison between Hypatia of old 
and a young lady ‘‘not one hundred miles 
from Upper Nineveh” somewhat to the dis- 
paragement of the former; so that the flush 
of gratified pride on Kate’s pretty face, and 
the tremor sone ha Sar in her musical voice, 
as she stood up before the Latin class and 
asked the head boy to decline ‘‘mensa—a ta- 
ble”—were not without their justification. 

I cannot stop to tell how admirably the 
Latin class acquitted itself; and how, if any- 
thing, it was excelled by the students in 
Greek; and how, too, the five girls who made 
up the class in Butler's ‘‘Analogy” fairly 
wearied the audience with their proficiency. 
In addition to all which there were songs, and 
recitations and various other performances, 
lending variety to the programme, and keeping 
the people, on the whole, sufficiently enter- 
tained. At a certain stage in the proceedings 
the committee was expected to examine the 
scholars on its own account. And to this 
Miss Revere looked forward with no little ap- 
prehension. What if old Doctor Trumbull 
who was the orthodox minister and a famous 
scholar should want to know something con- 
cerning the Digamma or the Greek particles, 
about which neither Miss Revere, nor the good 
doctor himself, nor any one else knew any- 
thing at all; or if lawyer Jenkins, a good deal 
of a casuist in his way, should perplex the 
irls over some obscure demonstration in But- 
fer? So Kate fairly shivered until Dr. Trum- 
bull had contented himself with the synopsis 
of a Greek verb and murmured appreciative- 
ly, “Very good,” and the lawyer nodded com- 


lacently over a very short paragraph from 
the “Analogy.” pin! f og when the pn af 
seemed past, and she began to breathe freely, 
the members of the committee, with one 

r 





Dr. Barrows ; and, if you'll excuse 
i 


ee re a the voice of Dr. Barrows 
t dispelled the tem silence. 

‘We have heard, Miss Revere,” he began 
courteously, ‘“‘an admirable performance on 
the part of the young people. The pains 
which you have taken with them, in branches 
not usually taught in district schools, must 
have been very great, and your success is all 
the more gratifying. And without question- 
ing at all at, this time, the utility of these 
branches, or the propriety of giving to them 
so much attention to the neglect, perhaps, of 
other important studies, I would like, if you 
please, to examine the school briefly in what 
we ordinarily call the rudiments. It will be 
very brief, ladies and gentlemen ; just to sat- 
isfy you,” and here, as it seemed to Kate, the 
doctor was lapsing into sarcasm, ‘‘that while 
your boys and girls are learning Latin and 
Greek they are not neglecting those more 
humble studies which will fit them especially 
for their daily life here in Upper Nineveh. 
John Reynolds,” turning Prati to a large 
boy at the head of the first row, ‘‘spell ‘sep- 
a-rate.’” 

‘*Sep-e-rate !” returned John promptly. 

A eubien ran over the school committee, 
and Miss Revere writhed. 

‘‘Next boy!” observed Dr. Barrows in a 
peremptory tone. 

The next boy interpolated an extra ‘‘p, 
the one beyond clung to the obnoxious ‘‘e 
whereupon the doctor passed it down the line, 
until it was correctly spelled by the fifth 
scholar, a girl. The sixth, Carrie Ainsworth, 
who had recited seventeen pages of Butler, 
became hopelessly wrecked over the word 
‘*prejudice,” and retreated behind her pocket 
handkerchief. Three succeeding girls and 
four boys fell in the same pit, and the four- 
teenth scholar, who did finally give it correct- 
ly, more because all the incorrect methods 
had been exhausted than from any knowl- 
edge of the subject, immediately disgraced 
himself over the orthographical distinction be- 
tween ‘‘ale” and ‘‘ail.” 

It is needless to tell how the rest of the 
school floundered over the simplest words ; 
how, too, sums in long and short division on 
the blackboard presented insurmountable difli- 
culties; how the multiplication table became 
a source of grief to the children and shame 
to the teacher; how the best Greek scholar 
insisted that 9 times 7 were 64 and 7 times 9 

56; and how little Freddie Donovan of whom 
Miss Revere had boasted that he knew the 
Greek alphabet before he did the English, 
spelled ‘‘cat,” ‘‘d-o-g,” and maintained that 
two from five left seven. Long before this 
dismal and bewildering conclusion was reach- 
ed, every one was in a wild state of apprehen- 
sion and excitement; the audience, half on 
their feet, dejected or delighted according as 
they lived in Upper Nineveh or Babylon 
Centre; the committee indignant with every- 
body and especially Dr. Barrows, as being 
the disturber of their peace; Miss Revere 
nearly overcome with wrath and mortifica- 
tion; and the children wholly demoralized— 
the boys sullen and careless, and the girls 
bathed in tears. ‘The only cool and collected 
person was Dr. Barrow, who finally, having 
elicited the important mathematical fact al- 
luded to, bowed quietly to Miss Revere and 
resumed his seat. 

It was a hard task that now devolved on Dr. 
Trumbull—to make the closing address. The 
worthy man could not use a word of the glow- 
ing eulogy which he had prepared and was al- 
most as much at loss as the children them- 
selves had been. So he did the best thing he 
could under the circumstances, and only urged 
that due allowance should be made for the ex- 
cited and embarrassed scholars, referred to 
their excellent drill in the higher branches, 
and cautiously admitted, in almost Dr. Bar- 
row’s words, that perhaps some of the time 
destowed upon these might have been profit- 
ably devoted to the elementary studies. And 
then the audience, being dismissed, filed out 
of the church and went home, leaving Kate, 
who had been for half an hour the target of 
their curious inspection, almost on fire with a 
consciousness of the fact. It was some conso- 
lation to have the children flock around her 
and express their anger and sympathy, but 
even this in her excited mood she could hardly 
bear, and felt relieved when they too had 
gone. Among the last was Carrie Ainsworth, 
who, as she kissed Kate good-bye, could not 
help exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, Miss Revere, don’t you 
hate Dr. Barrows !” 

But Kate put her hand over the child’s 
mouth. 

‘It’s wicked to hate,” she said. And yet 
Kate thought she was not far from the sin at 
that moment. And when the girl had left her, 
and the committee, not eager to encounter 
Miss Revere, were one by one casually pass- 
ing down the aisle, Dr. Barrows coming up 
unperceived heard her exclaim, bitterly, ‘‘So 
ungenerous!” Her self possession, though, 
was by no means lost, for when she saw him 
by her side, she turned quickly, while two red 
spots burned in her cheeks and her hands were 
tightly clasped over the Latin grammar, and 
said resentfully : 

‘*T hope you are satisfied, Dr. Barrows.’ 

The doctor maintained his grave expression. 

‘*Are you satisfied, Miss Revere ?” he asked. 

Kate’s eyes flashed. 

“I was, Dr. Barrows, until you chose to in- 
terfere.” 

‘‘Had you any right to be satisfied, Miss 
Revere ?” 

‘I'm sure they did beautifully, Dr. Bar- 
rows,” with indignant emphasis; ‘‘you could 
not expect me to waste all my time on the 
primer and multiplication table.” 

The doctor smiled, a little scornfully, as 
Kate thought. é 

‘*T didn’t expect it, Miss Revere; I hadn't 
an idea that you would, and that is why | 
should have preferred sume one else for the 
place.” 

**Miss Onderdonk would have done better, 
I suppose,” said Kate, in a hard, dry tone. 

The doctor bowed. 

‘‘Undoubtedly, she would. Miss Onder- 
donk understands and is willing to teach the 
things the children ought to know.” 

‘*Miss Onderdonk 18 quite welcome to the 
place,” said Kate loftily. 

“Yes,” said the doctor calmly, ‘‘I assumed 
that she would be, after this.” 

‘*And you contrived this exhibition to-day,” 
said Kate, indignantly, ‘‘to secure such a re- 
sult.” 

‘‘Well,” said the doctor, still calmly, ‘I 
did have some thought of Miss Onderdonk’s 
interest. 

Kate fairly quivered with indignation. 

**If you think so much of Effie Onderdonk,” 
she declared, ‘‘you’d better relieve her of the 
necessity of teaching.” 

The doctor stared in a bewildered way. 

‘You'd better marry her,” continued Kate, 
now quite careless of what she said. ‘‘Every- 
body knows you want to.” 

It was now the doctor’s turn to show an- 
noyance, which he did in the most obvious way. 

‘“‘Gossipy hole!” he exclaimed hotly—then 
with an effort of self-control—‘‘and then you 
have thought I opposed you on account of my 
interest in Miss Onderdonk ?” 

‘I don’t know that I thought anything 
about it,” growing cool and indifferent, as the 
doctor gained in vehemence. ‘‘It didn’t make 
any difference to me, Dr. Barrows.” 

The doctor bit his lip and frowned. 

“‘] don’t believe that at all,” he said, 
brusquely. ‘‘1 know it made a difference. 
It made a difference in your behavior to me, 
Miss Revere. I never passed you in the street 
but that you thought of it.” 

The girl blushed angrily. She was not used 
to being contradicted. And yet she did not 
deny his charge. 

‘*T expected all that, Miss Revere,” he went 
on, with no less vehemence. ‘‘I looked for 
your dislike; I expected you would hate me. 
But I could not let you do a mean thing and 
occupy a false position, without putting in my 

rotest. You didn’t need the position, Miss 
Revere. Miss Onderdonk did. She needs it 
badly, and yet you took it away from her. 
Was that a fair thing for you to do? And I 
knew, too, you were not the fittest person in 
the world to teach a village school. You 
know too much, Miss Revere; and, excuse 
me for saying it, you know too little. I 
would have spared you this exhibition, as you 
call it, to-day, if I could. But, Miss Revere,” 
and while his voice sank low and trembled a 
little in its intensity, yet every word was clear 
to Kate’s wondering sense. ‘‘I would rather 
have the girl I love hate me than let her go on 
acting # wrong part. It wasn’t on Mies 
Onderdonk’s account, Miss Kate, that I op- 
you last fall, and did this to-day—it 
was for the sake of your own self. I love you 
too well, Kate Revere, to let you do wrong— 
if I can help it.” 

And then he drew back a few steps and 
folded his arms, and looked her in the face. 
A more astonished, bewildered girl he never 
saw. What he had said was a revelation. 
She had been all along regarding him as the 
lover of another girl, and ieee he turned out 
to be her own. She had been hating him, or 
thinking that she did, with all her heart, and- 
now she was as good as asked to love him. 
Was there, indeed, any foundation left for her 
hate? She had supposed that he disliked her ; 
if he did not, what reason had she to hate 
him? But this was a long way from love, 
Kate thought. How could she love a man 
who had just told her that she had acted 
meanly and was an incompetent teacher; who 
had been rude and overbearing and ungener- 
ous? She might not dislike him—Christian 
cheniy sonia carry her as far as that—but 
something was due to her sense of self-respect ; 
and even if her heart did beat more happil 
than for months past, and her eyes shine wii 
a softer » she would not as much as con- 
fess it to least of all to him. So while 
he waited for an answer, and the hot blood 
came and went upon her cheeks, she crowded 
down the glad _ had so suddenly come 


to her, and stiffly said : . 
“I’m sure I don’t wrong, 
me, I'll go 


” 


” 


2] 


think I was at all 





The doctor bowed courteously, still stand- 
ing with his arms folded, and the same imper- 
turbable look upon his face. And there Miss 
Revere left him. 

* - * * * 

It was three months after this that another 
examination was held in Upper Nineveh. 
This time it was in the little school-house. 
When the exercises were over and the few 
visitors dismissed, it so happened that Miss 
Revere and Dr. Barrows found themselves 
walking up the road side by side. 

“IT am glad you caime to-day,” he said, 
warmly. 

‘Of course I wouldn't have staid away,” 
protested Kate. 

‘**There wasn’t much public interest,” he re- 
marked. 

*‘No,” Kate admitted ; ‘but there ought to 
have been. Miss Onderdonk has done very 
well with them.” 

The doctor nodded. 

‘Considering she’s only taught them three 
months,” he said. 

Then there was a little pause. 

‘‘She won’t have any school committees 
from Babylon Centre,” he went on. 

‘‘No,” she said, meditatively. 

‘Nor any secretaries from the State board.” 

‘*T suppose not.” 

“‘And probably Mr. Jenkins is doubttul 
about her being much of a prize.” 

‘‘Very likely.” 

‘*But after all,” looking amusedly in Kate's 
face, ‘‘she’s a very capable teacher.” 

Kate waited a moment, while her face 
flushed and her eyes fell to the ground. 

‘*I suppose if I say yes to that,” she replied, 
quietly, ‘‘I might as well admit the other 
thing.” 

‘*What other thing?” innocently. 

‘*Why-—that I wasn’t.” 

The doctor was about replying, when they 
were separated for an instant by a group of 
the school girls. Among these was Carrie 
Ainsworth, who, as she passed, made a surrep- 
titious face at Dr. Barrows, and then, turning 
round, looked such unutterable reproach at 
the doctor’s companion that Kate could not 
forbear laughing. 

‘It was Carrie Ainsworth,” she explained. 
**She asked me once if I didn’t hate you.” 

*‘And you told her— ?” 

“It was wicked to hate.” 

‘*That was an evasive answer, Miss Revere.” 

“Yes,” said Kate, *‘I intended it should 
be.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested the doctor, ‘‘you 
were not sure.” 

Kate smiled and blushed a little. 

‘*No,” she said, frankly; ‘1 wasn’t.” 

The doctor stopped still in the road and 
grasped her hand. ‘And are you now?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, do let go,” she exclaimed in alarm; 
‘there come the lawyer and Dr. Trumbull.” 

But the doctor maintained his ground. 

‘Are you sure now?” he reiterated. 

Kate hesitated; the others were within ten 
yards; she knew the doctor would not yield ; 
what could she do but falter out: 

“Yes !” 

‘Sure that you hate me?” continued her 
tormentor. 

‘I shall if you don’t let me go,” she de- 
clared, trying to seem dignified, and yet 
blushing furiously as he turned aside to let the 
lawyer and minister pass by. 

oth the gentlemen bowed, and the lawyer 
paused for an instant as though he had some- 
thing to communicate. 

‘‘Well?” said Dr. Barrows, encouragingly. 

The lawyer smiled—it was the same gleetul 
smile. 

‘**Tell you what, Barrows,” he said, ‘‘we’ve 
drawn a prize, sure!” 

And this time the doctor acquiesced. 


General Miscellany, 


For the New England Farmer. 
MARCH DEPARTING. 





BY ANNE G. HALE. 
Snow-storm and sunshine, what is your quarrel? 
The earth rolls on, as it rolled of yore, 
Spring-time bringing her new apparel— 
Green grass, fresh leaves, and bloom galore. 


Moon, pale moon,—in your silver shallop 
Sailing calm seas of radiant air, 

Say, have you seen meet cause to call up 
The stern strife ruling this rancorous pair? 


West wind, bland wind, broad vans spreading, 
Scatter the wintry gloom apace! 

Waft where the sunbeams are stealthily treading 
Largess of beauty and strength and grace! 


Grey mists, rise from the wind-swept valley ! 
Crown with your glory the mountain’s crest! 
And swift shall the armies of April rally, 
The strife be ended, the foes at rest. 


As from celestial fountains pouring, 
Warm rains, kind rains, peacefully fall! 

And the green earth, through her forces adoring, 
Clap hands of triumph for God over all! 
March 


27, 


1879. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES. 

The April magazines are out, as promptly as 
usual, and the Atlantic is the first to reach us. 
The opening paper is an article upon “Easter 
Hymns from Old Cloisters,” giving many curious 
specimens of medixval hymns. The first chapters 
of a new serial, “Irene the Missionary,” give 
promise of an entertaining story. There is a very 
interesting account of a trip through the Indian 
Territory; an article on the New York Theatres ; 
a long story of German life, by Henry James, Jr. ; 
reviews of *‘Lives of the Old Masters,” “Return of 
the Native,” and other recent works; “Living in 
London,” by Richard Grant White; a biographical 
sketch of Richard Henry Dana; poems by Long- 
fellow, Mary Mapes Dodge, and others; the ‘‘Con- 
tributor’s Club;” and the usual editorial depart- 
ments. ‘But that a dread command’’--(in blood 
red typc)—*‘o’ersways the order,” we should quote 
some of the poems, but owing to the—well, say 
“check”—of certain freebooters who last month 
exceeded even their ordinary usurpations and pre- 
sented the whole bill of fare to their readers before 
the regular guests had even a sight of the soup, the 
publishers have placed an injunction upon quota- 
tions from the pages of the Atlantic. 

Lippincott had a wonderfully familiar look as 
we opened its pages, this month, and we were not 
long in finding that it was due to a contribution, 
with characteristic illustrations, from the pen and 
pencil of D. H. Strother, “Porte Crayon,” on “A 
Visit to the Shrines of Old Virginia.” Under the 
title “English Vignettes,”” Henry James, Jr., fur- 
nishes an illustrated article descriptive of some in- 
teresting places in England; J. Brander Matthews 
writes of “Moliere, the Life and the Legend,” and 
his article is illustrated by portraits of the drama- 
tist; H. M. Benson describes the “Ancient Decora- 
tive Stuffs” exhibited in the churches and museums 
of Europe; Wm. E. Griffis writes of Japanese 
Ceramics; and ‘‘M.C. W.” describes in a piquant 
fashion “A Lady’s Life in Brazil.” In fiction we 
have an instalment of Miss Olney’s serial, 
“Through Winding Ways;” a second story in the 
series about Women’s Husbands, entitled “The 
False Prince ;” and “Our Beaux,” a love story by 
Sarah W. Kellogg. These, with sketches of 
Southern and Western life by Annie Porter and 
Mary Dean, poems by W. W. Young and Edgar 
Fawcett, a budget of entertaining reading in the 
Monthly Gossip, and reviews of Literature of the 
Day, complete the table of contents. 

Harper’s is of more than average excellence, and 
abounds with illustrations. The number opens 
with Col. Waring’s second paper on the Tyrol— 
very interesting. One of the most valuable contri- 
butions is the paper on “Sculpture in America,” by 
8. G. W. Benjamin, in which he describes and 
illustrates the works of leading American sculptors, 
including Powers, Crawford, Rogers, Miss Hosmer, 
Ward, Story, and others. Helen L. Conant contri- 
butes a profusely illustrated paper on Picturesque 
Edinburgh; Frank H. Taylor describes Street 
Scenes in Havana; Mrs. Marie Howland has an 
article describing and picturing some of the curious 
animals in the Philadelphia Zoological Garden, and 
there is a liberally illustrated semi-humorous ar- 
ticle by Olive Logan on “The Ancestry of Brudder 
Bones,” giving some singular facts about musical 
instruments ; Abbey illustrates another of Herrick’s 
poems; Mrs. Champney writes a very pleasing 
story of ‘no-man’s-land,” Cor Cordium, which is 
illustrated ; and there are three illustrations in this 
instalment of Mrs. Craik’s serial; R. H. Stoddard 
furnishes a very interesting paper on the late Rich- 
ard Henry Dana; Dr. Draper, in a paper entitled 
The Practical Interrogation of Nature, describes 
some of the processes of his laboratory; Mrs. A. 
B. Blake discusses Church Music in America; Mr. 
FE. P. Roe contributes a practical and suggestive 
article on Kitchen Gardens; there is a collection of 
hitherto unpublished letters throwing considerable 
light on personal and political history at Washing- 
ton from 1801 to 1813; there are poems by Paul H. 
Hayne and others; and the editorial departments 
are well filled. 

In Scribner, the article which will attract most 
attention is a sketch of John Ericsson, the inventor, 
contributed by Wm. C. Church, of the Army and 
Navy Journal. lt gives an exceedingly interesting 
account of this remarkable man and his inven- 
tions, from the time when, at the age of nine, he 
devised a ball-and-socket joint, and at the age of 
thirteen was put in charge of six hundred men in 
the survey of the Gotha ship canal, to his last in- 
vention, the solar engine. His locomotive, steam 
fire engine, screw propeller, “monitors,” torpedo 
vessels, and other important inventions for which 
the world is indebted to him, are described at 
length and pictured in numerous illustrations. 
The other illustrated papers include a paper on 
Actors and Actresses of New York by J, Brander 
Matthews, describing some of the best known 
players on the New York stage, illustrated with 
drawings in character; “In a Snailery,” by Ernest 
Ingersoll, treating one of the less studied forms of 
animal !ife; a description of the Stickeen River and 





its Glaciers, by W. H. Bell; an exceedinglytread- 
able account of Henry Bergh and his Work, by C. 
C. Buel; and a paper on the Measure of a Man, by 
William Page, the artist, in which is given the re- 
sult of some curious studies of the proportions of 
the human figure. Among the dther contributions 
are an account of the Cincinnati Convention, show- 
ing how that and similar political gatherings are 
managed; Mr. Boyesen’s serial ‘‘Falconberg” is 
finished; Mrs. Burnett’s story, “Haworth’s,” 
grows in interest; there are short stories by Ade- 
line Trafton and Kristofer Janson, a Norwegian 
author; there are poems by R. H. Stoddard, Elaine 
Goodale and a half dozen others; and the depart- 
ments are crowded with a variety of interesting 
and timely matters. In ‘Home and Society” there 
is an article with instructions for amateurs in set- 
ting, dressing and casting the parts for ““H. M. 8. 
Pinafore.” This number closes the seventeenth 
volume of the magazine. 

Appleton’s Journal opens with a paper entitled 
“A French Borgia,” the record of a wonderful 
series of crimes, the foundation for Balzac’s 
novel “Le Cure de Village.” Shaksperean stu- 
dents will be especially interested in the reply by 
Myron B. Burton to the article on “The Shaks- 
perean Myth,” in the February number. ‘The 
Dome of the Continent” by Eugene H. Cowles, is 
a thrilling account of the ascent of the great 
Mexican volcano Popocatepetl. There are several 
reprinted articles, one of which, on Dr. Johnson, 
is from the Westminster Review; and ‘Picking 
up the Pieces,” is a bit of comedy from Black- 
wood. Current topics are ably discussed in the 
Editorial departments. This magazine shows no 
lack of interest since the change in the plan of 
management. 

Sunday Afternoon, among other interesting con- 
tributions, has two stories of more than usual 
merit—*“Provided For,” showing the workings of 
the pauper letting system, and “Jack,” a pathetic 
story of the same class as the first. The tenement 
question is discussed by Mrs. Helen Campbell, 
with descriptions of such houses in Glasgow and 
Brooklyn. There is the first of two papers on 
“The Mormons” by T. L. Rogers, this one being 
mainly historical and showing the treasonable atti- 
tude they have steadily maintained towards the 
United States. ‘‘The Howgate Scheme of Arctic 
Discovery” gives information as to the details of 
this project. E. C. Gardner gives suggestions as 
to building churches in general and country 
churches in particular. There are other contribu- 
tions, including several poems. This magazine 
shows much ability in its editorial management. 

The magazines intended for young people seem, 
if possible, to improve with every issue. This is 
notably the case with St. Nicholas, which, insome 
respects, has never been equalled by any work of 
its kind, either in this country or elsewhere. The 
April number opens with a little ketch by Horace 
k. Scudder, describing child life among the Puri- 
tans; Thomas Hughes, whose “Tom Brown” 
books are held in pleasant remembrance, con- 
tributes a story about English boys, in the course 
of which some of their sports are described and 
pictured; Mrs. Spofford begins a story of “A Boy 
Astronomer,” which is illustrated; Olive Thorne 
describes the methods of instructing “Little House 
maids” in the New York “Kitchen Garden,” and 
Jessie Curtis furnishes some charming pictures ; 
Celia Thaxter contributes a pretty Easter song, 
and Lucy Larcom an April poem, “Shower and 
Flower ;” the two serials are continued, and there 
are several short stories; Emma Burt contributes 
a sketch of Milton; and there are other sketches, 
poems, &c., besides an abundance of good things 
in the departments. The illustrations are nu- 
merous, and of great excellence as works of the 
engraver’s art. 

The Wide Awake is a Boston institution, and is 
deservedly popular with the young people, in 
whose interest it is ably and carefully conducted. 
In the present number, Mr. Benjamin continues 
his sketches of American artists w‘th an account 
otf Wm. M. Chase, illustrated with a portrait and 
studio drawn in pen-and-ink by Mr. Chase; and 
in the Poets’ Homes series there is a sketch of 
Paul H. Hayne, the best known Southern poet of 
the day, by Charles F. Richardson. Illustrated 
sketches, poems and stories too numerous for 
mention, and the usual puzzle department com- 
plete the number. 

Last, but not least, the Nursery presents the wee 
people of the household with one of the prettiest 
numbers ithas ever issued. It formsa delightful 
stepping stone to higher fields of literature. 

The above are for sale by A. Williams & Co. 
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VEGETINE. 


REV. J. P. LUDLOW WRITES: 


178 BALTIC STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., } 
Noy. 14, 1874. i} 





H. R. STEVENS, Esq. 

Dear Sir,—¥From personal benefit received by its 
use, as well as from personal knowledge of those 
whose cures thereby have seemed almost miraculous, 
I can most heartily and sincerely recommend the 
VEGETINE for the complaints which it is claimed to 
cure. JAMES P. LUDLOW, 

Late Pastor Calvary Baptist Church, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


VEGETINE, 


SHE RESTS WELL. 


SourTn PoLAND, ME., Oct. 11, 1876. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS. 

Dear Sir,—I Lave been sick two years with the liver 
complaint, and during that time have taken a great 
many different medicines, but none of them did me 
any good. I was restless nights, and had no appetite. 
Since taking the VEGETINE I rest well, and relish my 
food. Can recommend the VEGETINE for what it has 
done for me. Yours respectfully, 

Mrs. ALBERT RICKER. 

Witness of the above, 

Mr. GEORGE M. VAUGHAN, 
Medford, Mass. 


VEGETINE, 


GOOD FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Boston, Home, 14 Tyler Street, / 
Boston, April, 1876. \ 
li. R. STEVENS. 

Dear Sir,—We feel that the children in our home 
have been greatly benefited by the VEGETINE you 
have so kindly given us from time to time, especially 
those troubled with the Scrofula. 

With respect, 
Mrs. N. WORMELL, Matron. 


VEGETINE, 


REV. O. T. WALKER SAYS: 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., 164 TRANSIT STREET. 
H. R. STEVENS, Esq. 

I feel bound to express with my signature the high 
value I place upon your VEGETINE. My family have 
used it for the last two years. In nervous debility it 
is invaluable, and I recommend it to all who may need 
an invigorating, renovating tonic. 

O. T. WALKER, 
Formerly Pastor of Bowdoin-square Church, 
Boston. 


VEGETINE. 


NOTHING EQUAL TO IT. 
Soutn SALEM, MAss., Nov. 14, 1876. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS. 

Dear Sir,—I have been troubled with Scrofula, Can- 
ker, and Liver Complalnt for three years. Nothing 
ever did me any good until I commenced using the 
VEGETINE. I am now getting along first-rate, and 
still using the VEGETINE. I consider there is nothing 
equal to it for such complaints. Can heartily recom. 
mend it to ne, Yours truly, 

IRS. LIZZLE M. PACKARD. 
No. 16 LaGrange St., So. Salem, Mass. 


VEGETINE, 


RECOMMEND IT HEARTILY. 


Soutn Boston. 
Mr. ‘STEVENS. 

Dear Sir,—I have taken several bottles of your 
VEGETINE, and am convinced it is a valuable remedy 
for Dyspepia, Kidney Complaint, and General De- 
bility of the System. I can heartily recommend it to 
all sufferers from the above complaints. 

Yours respectfully, 
MRs. MUNROE PARKER. 


VEGETINE 


PREPARED BY 


H. R. STEVENS, Boston, Mass. 
Vegetine is sold by all Druggists. 
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EXTINGUISHER. For wash- 

ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 

4 Protects Buildings from Fire 

4 and Trees, Vines, etc., from 

Insects. Throws water 50 

Easily carried. No Dwelling, Country Home, or 

Factory should be without the Fountain Pump. Send 
for.large,Illustrated Circular. J. A. WHITMAN 

13?” Patentee & Manufacturer, Providence, R. I. 


HORSFORD’S 


SELF-RAISING 


BREAD PREPARATION, 


The Healthy and Nutritious 
BAKING POWDER. 


Invented by E. N. Reseed, late Prof. in Harvard 
University. 


It is Better and Healthier than ordinary Baking 
Powder, Cream Tartar or Yeast. 

The 1 oe A popes — a. ete., Le og Sn 

uu as much as by nary Bakiag Pow- 
Serena the result is much better. 

It restores the nutritious elements which are taken 
from the flour in — No ordinary Pow- 
der or anything else for raising bread does this. 

Universally used and recommended by prominent 
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ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


exclusively for this 


Powder is a pure Cream of Tartar powder, made from pure Grape Cream Tartar, imported 
powder direct from the wine district of France. An Pid experienced house-keeper Tyrites 


that, although she has to pay a few pennies more for the “Royal,” finds that it goes much further than salera- 


tus, soda, or cream of 


aa Most of the Cream of Tartar of commerce is adulterated with Alum, Terra Alba, ete. Doctors pronounce 


Alum most dan 


rous to health; it costs but 2c. a pound, Cream of Tartar over 30c. 


The Royal Baking Powder is recommended for its wholesomeness by such eminent chemists as Dr. Mott, New 
York; Dr. 8. Dana Hayes, Boston. Sold onlyin cans. All grocers. Baking Powder should never be sold in 
paper packages, as it becomes stale and deteriorates upon exposure to the atmosphere. 
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THE GEO, WOODS 


Constructed upen a new principle of 
building the frame, which secures unex- 
pmpled strength and solidity, 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


greatly 


and which at the same time, by re-in- 
forcing the sounding-board, 


improves the quality of tone. 


An Upright Piano, when strongly built, has many advantages over the ordinary Square, and the tone is 
preferred by many musicians. The Geo, Woods instruments are believed to be superior to any other 


for their 


UNEXAMPLED STRENGTH AND SOLIDITY, 


BEAUTIFUL QUALITY OF TONE, 


—AND THE— 


BRINSMEAD PERFECT CHECK REPEATING ACTION. 


They will commend themselves to all who may desire a very superior instrument, and no one should 


purchase without examining them. 


For circulars, address GEO. WOODS CO., Cameripcrrort, Mass. 


608 Washington Street, Boston. 


SHOW ROOMS. 


72 Adams Street, Chicago. 


Agents wanted in every town where we are not represented, to 
whom liberal terms will be granted. 


4teom Dec. 





‘This beautiful Oleograph Motto, 
Bless Our Home,”’ is 4 favorite with all. 
We now issue a new design of this Motto, 
printed in 15 Oil Colors, size, 8x22inches; the 
words are elegantly entwined with Easter 


GOD 


We publish an I!lus- 
trated Magazine enti- 
LEISURE 


column quarto, of 40 


pages and handsome cover, filled with Illustrated 
Articles, Stories, poetry, &c., by the ablest writers, 
and published atthe popular price of $1.00 per year ; 
B0c. for six months ; 30c. for three months ; 10c. per 
copy. i 
= to every three months subscriber, at 
» 
swer this advertisement. 

lace. 


Btate where you saw this offer. Address the publishers, J 


- we aw 


Stlam44 


The choice variety and excellent quality of its contents renders 
this Magazine a favorite with all readers, To make knownthis Mag- 
azine to new readers, we will give one copy of this new Motto, pos 
Thirt 
eautiful motto is a gift by the publishers to induce Svecyune to an- 
fe guarantee all doul 
Pianos, Organs, Watches, Silverware, to amount of & 


“God 


Free 2 


and Calla Lilies, Forget-me-nots, Lilies of the Val- 
ley, with other beautiful flowers and vines printed 
on black ground in all the tints of the natural flow- 
ers. Any mere word description of this Motto gives 
only a partialidea of its real 
beauty and value;it must be 
seen to be appreciated. t 
should be possessed by every- 
one. L sual retail price is $1.00. 


HOME. 


le value of money sent. Agents wanted in every 
3,000 given as premiums to agents. 
L. Parrex & Co., 47 Barclay St., New York. 


t- 
cents. This 





Purchase Early and thus Secure your 
Favorite Varieties before 
they are gone. 
( UR NEW AND CHOICE STOCK OF 
Seed Peas for the spring of 1879, is now ready for 
— by Dealers, Market and Private Gardeners, 
and all others interested. We have all the varieties 
best suited for Marketing, and also for Family use, 
including 
Extra Early, 
Early, 
Midsummer, 


SEED PEAS 


Medium, 
Dwarf, 
Extra Dwarf, 
White, Creen, 
Smooth and Wrinkled 
all grown from the best and purest stock, and by the 


best methods to keep them so, especially for our trade. 
Catalogues free on application. 


SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & CO,, 


Litt 26 South Market St., BOSTON. 


BRECK’S SEEDS 


—FOR— 


Hot Beds. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower, Celery, 
‘ucumber, Egg Plant, Lettuce, 
Martynia, Pepper, Radish, 
Tomato, &c., &c. 


SEED PEAS. 


Carter's First Crop, 
Caractacus, 
Paniel O'Rourke. 





Kent, Tom Thumb, 
Laxton’s Premium Gem, 
Laxton's Alpha, 
Laxton’s Long Pod, 
McLean's Advancer, 
McLean's Little Gem, 
Kentish Invicta, 
Champion of England, 
Filbasket, 
Yorkshire Uero, 
Black Eye Marrowfat. 


Crass Seed and Clover, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


ae Catalogues sent upon application. 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 


51, 52 & 53 North Market Street, Boston. 


~ SEEDS!! 


‘END FOR OUR 33D ANNUAL CATA- 
\) LOGUE, containing Price List of SEEDS, de 
scriptions of all the improved AGRICULTURAL 
MACHINES, and Hon. EopmunpD H. BENNETT’s 
address upon Farm Law, free. 


PARKER & CANNETT, 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
49 No. Market St., 

46 Merchants Row, 
BOSTON. litf 








Hot Beds! 


Now select Seeds for Hot Beds. 
THE ATTENTION OF 


Market Gardeners, Farmers, Florists, 


ND ALL OTHERS WHO GROW 
early plants, are invited to our carefully grown and 


Selected Stock of Seeds, 


especially adapted for their early planting, including, 
among the Vegetables, the choicest sorts of Cabbage, 
Cauliflower, Celery, Cucumber, Egg Plant, Lettuce, 
Martynia, Pepper, Kadish, Tomato, &c.; and of 


FLOWERS, 


at variety; Amaranthus, Alyssum, 
Balsams, Co Everlastings, Candytufts, Lobelias, 
ne ag grote Pinks, Pansies, roses, Portulacas, 
Phlox, Castor Beans, Salvias, Stocks, Mari 
Thanbergias, Verbenas, and Zinnias. 5S 

and variegated Foliage Plants in variety, with many 
other selections and choice Novelties | intro- 
duced, Also, a splendid stock of Double Tuberose 
Roots, by the h red or thousand. For particulars 
a catalogue for 1879, furnished free on applica- 
tion. 


SCHLEGEL, EVERETT & C0,, 


26 South Market St., BOSTON. 


TOP 
DRESS 


Your Mowings, Pasture and Winter Grain 
with Stockbridge Grass Manure. For one 
acre, 1 to 2 Bags, 200 Ibs. each, $5 per Bag. 
The usual quantity applied to the acre is 2 » but 
many farmers find that on land with a good sod, One 
Bag gives very satisfactory results. This manure 
has given almost universal satisfaction, preasing 
from 2 to 3 Tons Grass to the acre. Farmers using it 
do not have to plough and re-reed so often, as it not 
only produces a large yield of best quality grass, but 
& correspondin, h of strong, healthy roots, which 
better stand the drought of summer and the cold of 
winter, and in succeedin sonsane give larger crops of 
grass than they ot ise WO! You can haul at 
one load sufficient for 5 to 10 acres, and it contains no 
weed seeds. gg- Now is the time to make up 
our orders for Corn, Grain, and Potato 
anures. Send for Pamphlet. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 


43 Chatham St., Boston, Cor. Mer hants Row, 


AGENTS. READ THIS 
expres ots ives onion o wal out ne 
ant penderte} invousiore We Too. bel we 


TIME, 25 CENTS. 


SEND TO EV ERY BEADER 

a SOLAR Pocket Time Inpica- 

tleman. (White dial 

movement.) tle gem is beautiful in 

design and finish, and is warranted to denote correct 

ove’ address; $y one. dozen, $1.0, Tosiage siamps 
one : n, . 

al rome, 6 - Y 


& SON, 33 Park Row, 
\.BLE MANURE, | 
Wend'h hes and other Fertilizers, 
Constantly on hand and for sale at the Jowert market 


Asters, in 




















ie ay Tis & Co., rand Wy. anal 


50 


Py «95 Foundry Street, 


‘GRASS & FIELD SEEDS. 


a’ E ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING 
| 
| 


consignments of all grades of 


erman Millet, 
owl Meadow, 
rchard Crass, 
lue Crass, 

I. Bent, 
ats,---Rye, 
arley, 
heat, 


n~ 
” 
a c 
— 
| OuoOgrOmsTiL 
And Early and Late PEAS for seed, and all 
| grades of BEANS and PEAS for culinary purposes, 
| which we offer at bottom prices in lots to suit. Quota- 

tions furnished on application, and all orders shall 

have our best attention. 


| THOS. W. EMERSON & €0., 
} 


| Commission Merchants and Dealers 
in Grass and Field Seeds, 
| 


Timothy, 
Clover, 

Alsike Clover, 
White Clover, 
Red Top, 
Hungarian, 
Millet, 


24 & 126 So. Market St., Boston. 
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SALERAWWS 


PUREST-BEST-CHEAPEST! 
SOLD BY ALt-GROCERS, 
IN-POUND PAPERS ONLY? MANE BY 
JAMES PYLE,NEW YORK. 
26teop2s8 
SEND 25 CENTS TO ROSS &'CO., 
YORTHFIELD, MASS., FOR THE ROSS 
7 System of Cultivation. J. A. TUCKER, Agent, 
| 13 Doane Street, Boston, Mass., where machines can 
| be seen, and orders received. 13t5 








*000'000'1S “HOOLS TVLIAVD 


INCORPORATED JANUARY, 1879,, 


(Successors to R. V. PIERCE, M. D.) 

* Dr. R. V. PLERCE, having acquired a world-wide 
reputation In the treatment of Chronic Diseases, 
resulting in a professional business far exceeding 
his individual ability to cenduct, some years ago 
induced several medical —s to associate them- 
selves with him, as the Faculty of the World's Dis- 
pensary, the Consulting Department of which has 
since been merged with the INVALIDS’ ROTEL. 
The organization has been completed and incorpo- 
rated under the name and style of Werld’s Dispen- 
sary Medical Association, with the following officers: 
Hon. R. V. Pierce, Pres. F. D. Prencr, V. Pres. 

JNO. E. PUERCE, Sec. LESTER B. SMITH, Treas. 


NINE PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS of emi- 
nence and skill have been chosen as the Faculty. 

CHRONIC DISEASES of all forms come within the 
province of our several specialties. 

LUNG DISEASES.—This division of practice is 
very ably managed by a gentleman of mature jJudg- 
ment and skill. Bronchial, Throat, and Lung Dis- 
eases treated with the most successful results. 

DISEA * WOMEN.—Especially are our facil!- 
ties of a superior order for the cure of all those 
chronic diseases peculiar to females. 

NERVOUS DISEASES.—|’aralysis, Nervous Debil- 
ity, Epilepsy (Fits), Chorea (St. Vitus’s Dance), Neu- 
ralgia, and other nervous affections, receive the 


attention of an expert in this specialty. 

NOT NECESSARY To SEE. PATIENTS.—By our 
original system of diagnosis, we can treat many 
chronic diseases as successfully without as with & 
yersonal consultation. For heyy see * People’s 

Jjommon Sense Medical Adviser” og pages, sent 

y0st-paid for $1.50) or * Invalids’ and Tourists’ Guide 

300k ” (100 pages, 10 cents post-paid). 

SURGICAL CASES.— Among the operations which 
we are called upon most frequently to perform, are 
those for Nasal Polypus, Harelip, Tumors, Fistula 
in Ano, Piles, Hernia (Rupture), Hydrocele (Propsy 
of the Scrotum), Varicocele, Ovarian and Uterine 
Tumors, Calcull (Stone in the Bladder), Stricture, 
etc., etc. We also treat successfully, by a new meth- 
od without surgical operation, Cancers, Club-feet, 
Hay Curvature, and other deformities, (See pam- 
phiet entitied, “* Motion as a Curative Agent,” sent 
on receipt of 10 cents.) 


Address, World's Dispensary Medical Association. 


IFFALO, N- ¥ 
By an immense 


an i spaetice at the World's Dis 
sary and invalids’ Hotel, having treated many thou- 
sand cases of those diseases peculiar to woman, [ 
have been e.abled to perfect a most potent and posie 
tive remedy for these diseases. 
To designate this natural specific, I have named it 


Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription 


The term, however, is but a feeble expression of 
my high appreciation of its value, based upon per- 
sonal observation. 1 have, while witnessing its posi- 
tive results in the special diseases incident to the 
organism of woman, singled it out as the or 
gem of my eareer. On its merita, 
as a positive, safe, and effectual remedy for this class 
of and one that will, at all times and under 
all circumstances, act kindly, I am willing to stake 
Pipe as a physician; and so confident am 

nat it will not disappoint the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of a single Invalid lady who uses it for any 
of thealiments for which Lrecommend it, that I offer 
and sell it under A POSITIVE GUARANT (For 
conditions, see pamphlet wrapping bottle.) 

The following are ampeng those diseases in which 
my Fav Prescription has worked cures, as if by 
magic, and with a certainty never before attained by 
any medicine: Leucorrhea, Excessive Flowing, 
Painful Monthly Periods, Suppressions When from 
unnatural causes, Lr es, Weak Back, Pro- 
lapsus, or Falling of the Uterus, Anteversion and 
Retroversion, Beariug-down Sensations, Internal 
Heat, Nervous Depression, Debility, Despondency, 
Threatened Miscarriage, Chronic Congestion, In- 
fammation and Ulceration of the Uterus, Impotency 
Barrenness, or Greeley, and Female Weakness, 1 
do not extol this medicine as a “ cure-all,” but it 
admirably fulfills @ singleness of purpose, being a 
most perfect specific in all chronic diseases of the 
sexual system Of woman. It will not disappoint, nor 
will it do harm, In any state or condition. 

ose who desire further information on these sub- 
ts can obtain it in THE PEOPLE'S COMMON SENSE 

EDICAL ADVISER, a book of over pages, sent, 

st-paid, on receipt of $1.50. It treats minutely of 
hose diseases pecullar to Females, and gives much 
valuable advice in regard to the management of 
rose affections. 


avorite sold by Druggista 
Kk. V. PLERCE, M. D., Prop’r, Worla’s Dispensary 
and Invalids’ Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

eop2t 


BISHOP SOULE’S 


LINIMENT 


Is a POSITIVE CURE for Sciatica, Rheumatism 
Neuralgia, Spinal ge pm Contracted Cords, Lame 
Back, Sprains, &c. It has cured cases given up by 
physicians as hopeless, AND IS THE ONLY CERTAIN 
CURE POR Sciatica. TRY IT, [IT WILL CURE 
YOU. Always procure large bottles for severe cases. 
Large bottles $1.50, small bottles 75 cts., half-dozen 
large bottles $7.50. Sold by all druggists. F. W. 
RYDER & SON, Proprietors, 6 Boylston Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass. ly12 


SWEET 
Chewing § 


Awarded highest 
fine chewing qualities and ex 

Geter of mweetening and flavoring. 

ever made, As our blue strip trade-mark is closely 
imitated on inferior goods, see that Jackson's Best is 
on every plug. Sold by alldealers. Send ~rengie, 
fee. to & A. Jacksos & Co., Mfrs., Petersburg, Va 


ly20 
We are to start per- 
sons of either sex in a new 
business at their own homes. 
8 ¢ per evening earned by the 
strious. cleared by one man who started a 
ago 


apd 5 hee traps to peddle or he A 
‘0 readers paper sending address 
Ado we will send by return mall « valuable 3 ot 
Soones work on. Write at once to 














ize at Centennial E-position for 
cellence ‘ 








H. G. FAY & ©O., Vt. 
same day as Feoetved. "1719 








THE LEADING 


SCROLL SAW OF THE WORLD. 





“ SPRINGFIELD 
OL., ALA., 
Jan. 13, 1879. 

Every one who has seen the Holly 
Scroll Saw is perfectly charmed with 
its beauty, andl wonder how you can 
afford to sell such a piece of machinery 
at such a low price 

Yours trely, KB, D. MARTIN,” 


THE GENUINE 
HouLy SAw, 
TABLE With more than $2 worth 


of Patterns, extra Saw 

* Blades, Drill Points, Man- 
ual of tnstruction, &c., 
given for only 


THREE DOLLABS. 


We will give free the following valu- 
able list of articles to every one who will send 
us $3 forthe Melly Saw. With this Saw 
and these splendid Desigus, any boy or girl 
ought to make enough muney tu clothe them- 
selves for a year, besides filling their homes 
with beautiful articles for ornament and use. 

1 Design for a $5 Queen Anne Clock. 

1 Design for a $2.60 Princess Wall-Pocket. 

1 Design for a $3 Fastiake Book-Shelf. 

1 Design for a $2 Eastlake Foot- 


t. 
1 Design for a $1.75 Eastlake 
Bracket. 
1 Design for a $2Slipper Holder 
Also, full size Designs for 850 
worth of Brackets, 200 Miniature 
Designs, 5 Silhouette Designs, 1 
Sheet Impression Paper, 12 Kest 
Steel Saw Blades, 2 Beat Dri!) 
Points, 1 Illustrated Manual of 
Fret Sawing ana Wood Carving 
This cut gives a good idea of this 
splendid Melly screll Saw, 
with which thousnnmds of bw) 
are now doing a good and prett- 
able business. ‘This is a better 
machine than was sold five years 
ago at $10. It is all iron with the 
exception of the arms, which are 
ash. The Holly Scroll Saw has a 
perfect Tilting Tabte for 
doing inlaid work, and an extra 
powerful Drill, with which 
you can drill iron as well as 
wood. I[tis33 inches high, and 
has 18 inches swing. It will 
do as good work, will saw ou 
as large work and will saw as 
fastas any S80 Saw, besides 
being as handsome as an) hig! 
cost machine. The Holly 
Scroll Saw is painted in ric! 
colors, and is ornamented » iu 
Treen leaves and ecariet 
orries of the Holly Tree 
and has gold sere)! rk 
on the legs. 

The Holly Saw can 
be sent either by Freight 
or Express. It is packed 
ina case 3 feet long, 1 
inches wide and 4 inches 
deep, and weighs aliwu 
30 pounds. All New 
York and Western orders 

will be filled 
from our store 
house in Koch 
ester, \ 


‘a 


These two testimonials are only samples of the hundreds we have received. 


PERRY MASON & CO., General Agents, 41 Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 





GREAT GIT SCHEME! 





AT FROM 


THE GiIFrrs 


Pianos, Gifts of Real 


Canadas and the British Possessions, with 
purchased at our store in Boston 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE! 


Weekly Journals. 


best regulated mail business in that city. 


Office, County and State. 


A FEW 


SENT with every volume. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
or, American 
illustrated 
12mo 


Practical 
Worth its 
Cloth 


Housekeeping Made Easy; 
Cookery Book. Profusely 
weight in gold to every housekeeper. 
Retail price $1.50. 

Six Hundred Receipts. An invaluabk 
hensive guide for the housekeeper. 
Retail price, $1.50. 

Hoyle’s Games. The only recognized authority and 
guide on all games of chance or skill, in Europe or 
America. Ketail price, $1.50. 


and compre 
12mo,. Cloth. 


ART, SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 


Everybody’s Lawyer and Book of Forma. 
compiled for the merchant and man of business 
By Crosby and Vandersloot pages. l2mo, 
Retail price, $2. 

Diseases of Horses, Catth 
tion and treatment. Numerous 
Dr. R. McClure. Retail price, $2. 

Cattle and Their Diseases. By K 
A comprehensive guide to the 
and owner of horses and cattle. Profusely illus 
trated. 12mo. Cloth. Retail price, $2. . 

The Family Doctor. The parent's best guide 
health, and treatment of disease and accident in 
every form. By Prof. H.S. Taylor, M.D. Numer 
ous illustrations. Retail price, $2. 

Woman and Her Diseases, from the Cradle to the 
Grave. How to cure and prevent the diseases 
which she is liable. By Dr. EK. H. Dickson. Ketail 
price, $1.75. 

The Ladies’ Medical Guide and Marriage Friend 
By Dr. 8. Pancoast. A popular description of the 
marriage relation, and its influence on health. More 
than 100 illustrations. I2mo. Cloth. Retail price, 


Os 


Their descrip 
By 


and Sheep 
illustrations 


Jennings, V. S 


to 


Profusely illus 
Retail 


about everything. 
described 


wants to know 
trated and comprehensively 
price $2. 
Health in 
Brinton and Naphreys. 
medical and hygienic guide 
price, 8 
Nuttall’s 
than 80,000 terms used in art, 
and daily life, fully explained. 


Human Form. By Drs. 
illustrations. A 
women. Retail 


Relation to the 
Full page 
for 


” 
Standard Pronouncing Dictionary. More 
science, commerce 


Retail price, $2. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


The Wonders of the Arctic World; and a Complet« 
History of the Polaris Expedition. Numerous full 
page illustrations. By Epes Sargent and W. H. 
Cummington. Retail pricc, $2.50. 

Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. 
The journal of an expedition under the aatpiee of 
the British government. By Henry Barth, LL. D., 
D.C. L. Maps and numerous illustrations. Retail 
price, $2. 

Female Life Among the Mormons; or, Maria Ward's 
Disclosures. Startling, but truthful narratives. 
Many illustrations. Ketail price, $2. 

Male Life Among the Mormons; a companion volume. 
Profusely illustrated. Retail Price, $2. 

Temperance Tales. By L. M. Sargent. 650 pages. 
A collection of thrilling narratives of the effects of 
intemperance in all classes of society. Retail price, 


RELICION, Etc. 


A book for young men. 
Solid, sensible and salutary. 


By Prinei- 


Beginning Life. 
Retail 


pal Tulloch. 
price, $1.50. 

The Blessings of an Open Bible, as shown in the 
history of Christianity, from the time of our Savior 
to the present day. Numerous illustrations. By 
V. W. Milmer and the Kev. J. F. Berg. Ketall 
price, $1.50. 

The History of Palestine, from the Patriarchal Age to 
the Present Time. By the Rev. John Kitto. Nu 
merous illustrations. Retail price, $2. 

Mornings with Jesus. Devotional Readings for the 
Family and Closet for every day in the year. By the 
late Kev. William Jay, of Bath. I2mo. Cloth. Re- 
tail price, $1.50. 

Evenings with Jesus. The companion volume. By 
the same author. Retail price, $1.50. 


FICTION. 


The Wandering Jew. By Eugene Sue. 
library edition, 12mo., beautifully illustrated. 
tail price, $1.50. 

Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist. By Cockton. Just 
the thing to promote a hearty laugh on a dull day. 
Beautifully illustrated. Retail price, $1.50. 

Dora Darling; or, the Daughter of the Regiment. An 
affecting story of the Great Rebellion of 1861—1864. 
Full page illustrations. Retail price, $1.50. 

Cudjo’s Cave. By J. T. Trowbridge. A genuine New 
England novel of the old school. 600 pages. Retail 


Splendid 
Re- 


price, $2. 
neighbor Jackwood. Another startling and character- 
istic New England novel, by the same author. A 
life-like record of the backwoods. Retail price, $2. 
The Three Scouts. By the same author. The crea- 
tions are marvellous and the situations startling. 
Retail price, $2. : 
Goatlana; a 5 of Country Life. With 62 full page 
illustrations. ll of exquisite engravings and 
lively anecdote. Retail price, $2.25. 
Outpost. A novel. A graphic relation of the adven- 
tures of a primitive settler’s family in the agricultu- 
ral districts of the Middle Atlantic States. Retail 
50. 


rice, $1 
Ten Nights ina Bar Room, and What I Saw There. 
By T. 8. Arthur. With full page illustrations. 





rilling and sensational, but painfully true. Re- 
tail price, $2. 


CASSELL’S TECHNICAL MANUALS, 


Containing the Essentials of a Complete Technical 
Education. The following volumes, published at 
om now sold fer ONE DOLLAR. By Ellis A. 

vidson. 

Drawing for Carpenters and Joiners. With elemen- 


Estate, Diamond, Amethyst 


Watches, Opera Glasses, French Chrystal 


Sets of Standard Works, and Ten Thousand other Valuable 


Special arrangements have been made to transmit orders to all parts of the United States, 
the same promptitude and security as though 


Comprising a List of Ten 
Low Price of ONE DOLLAR. 


REFERENCES ARE permitted to the Boston Globe, Herald, Post, 


a@ At the Enquiry Department of the Poston Post Office it is stated that Mr. 


&—@ Correspondents are especially requested to write their names and addresses legibly 


BOOKS FROM 


All these splendid Standard Works we sell at ONE DOLLAR each, and give 


Specially | 


stock raiser, farmer 


to | 


| Linear Drawing 


Sz. | 
Facts and Hints for Every Day Life. .What one 


| Model Drawing 


> 


ONE MILLION BOOKS, ORICINALLY PUBLISHED 


$2 TO $5, 


FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH VOLUME, 
AND A VALUABLE GIFT WITH EACH BOOK PURCHASED, 


COMPRISE: 


and Cameo Rings, Gold and Silwe: 


Thermometers, Gossamer Rubber Water- 


proofs, Gold Band China, Dresden and Japanese Tea Sets, Parian Statuary, Valuabl« 


Gifts, Useful and Ornamental 


By Mail. 


the 


All orders should be sent, and Money Orders or Checks made payable to 


A. W. LOVERING, 399 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


Thousand Volumes, all at the 


DON'T FORCET, any one Book and a Vaiuable Gift for ONE DOLLAR. 


Journal, and all the Boston Daily and 


Lovering’s ia the largest and 


Give Name, Post 


#g~ Special attention given to supplying Libraries 


OUR CATALOGUE. 


a TWANDSOME PRE- 


Send ten cents extra for postage. 


Complete Catalogue, containing descriptions of Ten Thousand Books, mailed fre¢ 


! tary lessons in free ind and object drawing 

illustrations and drawing copies 

Drawing for Bricklayers. With clements of free hand, 
object and plain drawing Iwo and thirty 
two single pages of illustrations, adapted for archi 
tectural drawing. Cloth 

Drawing for Cabinet Makers. With lessons in orna 
mental and object drawing; elementary instruction 
in water colored drawing Containiog twenty-four 
single and five double page plates. Cloth 

Drawing for Stone Masons With elementary lessons 
in free and drawing, and a concise hi- 
tory of masonry Containing six double and twer 
y-five single pages of illustrations. Cloth 

| Drawing for Machinists and Engineers. Second 
tion ith over 200 engravings and working draw 
ings, including forty full page and six treble pag: 
plates. Cloth 

Drawing for Metal Plate Workers 

} tical geometry and projection, 
this branch of industry; the 4 
and the velopment of surfaces; elementary les 
sons in free hand object drawing, ete With six 
double and twenty-six single pages of illustrations 
adapted for drawing co Cloth. 

Gothic Stone Work. Containing the History and 
Principles of Church Architecture, and illustrations 
of the characterist features of each period, the ar 

istical edifices, ete With seven 
double and eighteen single page plates. Cloth 

Building Construction, The Elements of, and Archi 
tectural Drawing. With 130 illustrations. Eighth 
thousand xp] Extra feap. 8vo. Cloth limp 

With about 150 illustrations, and 
diagrams of working drawings 

128 pp. Extra feap. Avo 


double 


hand object 


edt 


Containing pra 
specially adapted to 
penetration of solid 


pies 


rangement of ecclesi 


six whole page 


Seventeenth thousand 
Cloth limp, 
Orthographic 
forty whol 


With about 


128 


and Isometrical Projection. 
page diagrams. Tenth thousand 
xtra foap Cloth limp 

al Perspective With thirty-six doubk 
ond Edition. Cloth limy 
Containing the clementary 
lrawing from solid forms, With 
| six doub e page plates. 


pp RVO 
Practic page 
illustrations Sec 

princi 


of twenty 


pies 
single 


au 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Life and Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg. By the 
Rev. B. F. Barrett and W. White. The extraordi 
nary life of this wonderful scientist and theologian, 
with his complete works. Retail price, $2. 

The Life History of David Livingstone, the Great Ex 
jlorer. Including the Herald-Stanley Expedition 
Maps and numerous illustrations. Retail price, $2. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Mysteries of Crime, as shou n in Remarkable Capital 
rrials. 1I2mo. Cloth. Retail price, $2. 

Hood's Choice Works. In prose and verse. 250 orig 
inal illustrations, by Cruikshank and others. 750 
pages. Ketail price, $3. 

Choice Works of Dean Swift. In prose and verse 
800 pages. Splendidly illustrated. Retail price, $2.50. 

The Splendid Advantages of being a Woman, and 
other Satiric Essays. Retatl price, $2. 

Trespassers. An interesting account of the tnhabi 
tants of Earth, Air and Water. Beautifully illus 
trated. By the Rev. J.8. Weod. Retail price, $3. 

The Shadow of the Sword. A religious historical 
sketch of the progress of Christianity for the past 











nineteen centuries. Retail price, $2. 

American Counterfeits; How Detected and Avoided 
By Captain G. P. Burnham. Profusely Mustrated 
Retail price, $2. 

The Heptameron of Margaret, Queen of Navarre. Onc 
of the most curious and amusing of the ancient clas 
sics. Ketail price, $2.25. 

Ye Outside Fools. A satirical but laughable sketch of 
the daily scenes and incidents amongst Stock Ex 
change Gamblers in all countries. Ketail price, $1.50. 

The Decameron of Boccaccio; or, the Ten Days’ Ka 
tertainment. Originally entitled the “Palace of 
Pleasure.” Amusing, sensational and highly enter 
taining. 530 pages. Retail price, $2.25. 

Gulliver's ‘Travels. By Dean Swift. Numerous full 
page illustrations. Ketail price, $2. 

Charlies Lamb’s Complete Works in Prose and Vera 
ee Full page illustrations. Retail price, 


Etiquette for Gentlemen. A popular guide for the 
be‘l room and drawing room. i2mo. Cloth. Re 
tail price, $1.50. 

Etiquette for Ladies. The fashionable code of regula 
tions for polite society. Retail price, $1.50. 

The Comedy of the Noctes Ambrosiane. By Prof. 
North. he most entertaining, humoroua and 
beautifully constructed adaptations ever produced in 
Europe or America. Retail price, $2. 

The Wonders of the Heavens. By Camille Flam 
marion. With 48 full page illustrations. Retail 
price, $1.50. 

Mystic London; or, Phases of Oceult Life in the Brit 
ish Metropolis. By the Rev. ©. M. Davies. Retail 
price, $2. 

Christmas in Art and Song. A collection of songs, 
carols and descriptive poems. Illustrated by ex 
quisite engravings of paintings by the Old Masters 
Gilt sides and edges. Published at $5. 

Russian Folk Tales. By W. R. 8, Ralstop. 
anecdotes, fun and fancy. Retail price, $2. 

America Illustrated. One of the most astonishing ar! 
productions of the day. 100 superb Iilustrations 0! 
American Scenery on the Yosemite, Niagara, etc 
Elegantly bound. Gilt edges. Published at Bs. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and other works. Nu 
merous full page illustrations. Large 8vo. 668 pp 
Original price, $3. 


Full o 


JUVENILES. 


Adventures of Dick Onslow Among the Redskins. A 
boy’s book of Indian life and enuture in the far 
west. Retail price, $1.50. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. Beautiful full page 
chromo lithographs. Retail price, $1.50, 

The Schoolmaster’s Stories for Boys and Girls, and 
Modern Fables. By Edward E ton. Illustrated. 





Quaint, comical, eccentric aud entrancing. Retail 
price, $2. f 





he may make. Address 





CLUBS! 


Any person getting up a CLUB of Ten or more, and sending the money (One Dollar and Ten Cents [or 
each Book ordered,) by mail, will be allowed a CASH PREMIUM of TEN PER CENT., in exact pre 
Portion to the order given. He may either retain the amount, or we will place it to his credit in any purchase 


A. W. LOVERING, 399 Washington Street, BOSTON. 








